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Art. I. — 1. The Statutes of Ohio and of the North West- 
ern Territory, adopted or enacted from 1788 to 1833, 
inclusive ; together with the Ordinance of 1787. Edit- 
ed by Salmon P. Chase. Cincinnati: 1833-4-5. 
Three volumes, large octavo. 
2. The Ohio Gazetteer and Traveller's Guide ; containing 
a Description of the several Towns, Townships, and 
Counties, teith their Water Courses, Roads, Improvements, 
Mineral Productions, &c. &c. First revised Edition. 
By Warren Jenkins. Columbus : 1837. 12mo. pp. 
546. 

" A little after eleven o'clock, on the night following 
our elections in this place," says a letter from Cincinnati, 
written in October, 1837, " I was called to the door by a 
very vigorous rapping. It was some one in great haste to 
know the result of the day's work, and who had mistaken 
our house for the one in which the votes were to be counted. 
After directing him aright, I threw the door open a little 
wider, that I might see what young patriot this was, that so 
keenly desired to know the state of parties. The light of 
the hall lamp fell full on his face. It was Hezekiah Flint, 
one of the first band of white men, that ever came to reside 
in the wilds of Ohio." 

Such facts are startling. In the stranger to Ohio history, 
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it requires an effort of imagination, to conceive of one of the 
founders of that great and populous State, as still an active 
and strong man, out at midnight to learn the result of an 
election. But a few facts and a little thought do away the 
wonder ; for it was but fifty years, last April, since the first 
band of white residents entered what now forms the State of 
Ohio ; and every one of the many men of seventy, yet vigor- 
ous and stirring, was entering into busy life, when the plain 
upon which Cincinnati is built Was sold for less than fifty 
silver dollars ! 

Nor is this growth surprising, except that it is without 
precedent. The causes fully explain the result. Land so 
cheap, and labor so high, that a day's work would buy an 
acre ; titles direct from government ; a climate temperate 
and healthful ; and, above all, a national compact, forbidding 
slavery, securing civil and religious freedom, and all those 
privileges that others had struggled for through ages of blood 
and turmoil, — these were mighty inducements to the worn 
soldiers and impoverished yeomen of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. Never, since the golden age of the poets, did 
that song, of which Mr. Butler makes mention in his History 
of Kentucky, "the syren song of peace and of farming," 
reach so many ears, and gladden so many hearts, as after 
Wayne's treaty at Greenville in 1795. " The Ohio " 
seemed to be, literally, a land flowing with milk and honey. 
The farmer wrote home, of a soil "richer to appearance 
than can possibly be made by art " ; of " plains and mead- 
ows, without the labor of hands, sufficient to support millions 
of cattle summer and winter " ; of wheat lands, that " will, I 
think, vie with the island of Sicily" ;* and of bogs, from 
which might be gathered cranberries enough to make tarts for 
all New England ; while the lawyer said, that, as he rode the 
circuit, his horse's legs were dyed to the knee with the juice 
of the wild strawberry. At that time the dreadful fevers of 
1807 and 1822 were not dreamed of; the administration of 
Washington had healed the divisions among the States ; the 
victory of Wayne had brought to terms the dreaded savages ; 
and, as the dweller upon the barren shore of the Atlantic 
remembered these things, and the wonderful fact, in addition, 
that the inland garden to which he was invited was crossed 

* Written in 1786 ; Secret Journals of Congress, Vol. IV. p. 322. 
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in every direction by streams, even then counted on as af- 
fording means for free commercial intercourse, and that it pos- 
sessed, beside, nearly seven hundred miles of river and lake 
coast, the inducements for emigration became too strong to 
be resisted ; the wagon was tinkered up at once, the harness 
patched anew, and a few weeks found the fortune-seeker 
looking down from the Chesnut Ridge, or Laurel Hill, upon 
the far-reaching forests of the West. 

But, should the inquirer turn from the bare fact of Ohio's 
growth, and a view of the great causes which have produced 
it, - and ask a detail of the operation of those causes, we 
are forced to tell him, that even the annals of that State are 
still to be compiled. A philosophical history cannot be yet 
looked for. The great movement which has begun at the 
West, the men of this day cannot see the scope or end of. 
They can but note down what passes before them from hour 
to hour, as the astronomers of old noted the motions of the 
sun and stars ; in the hope that, by and by, a political Coper- 
nicus and Newton may come, who will reduce their seeming 
discords to harmony, and, amid apparent chaos, show order 
and beauty. 

Even the labor of collecting historical materials has but 
now begun. The first effort of importance was made by 
the Historical Society of the State last December, and 
that will avail nothing unless followed up by strong and per- 
severing action. Of individual effort nothing is worth notice 
except Mr. Chase's three volumes, containing the whole 
body of statute law, beginning in 1788 and extending to 
1833, prefaced by a sketch of the State history. This 
work may rank first among the materials for the future histo- 
rian, as the legislation of a democratic community is the best 
permanent exponent of its character ; and, but for the com- 
piler of these volumes, portions of even the legislation of this 
young land would, probably, soon have been lost. " It was 
absolutely impossible," says Mr. Chase, "to procure a com- 
plete set of the territorial laws. Of the laws of 1792 but a 
single copy is known to have existed in the State. The 
State library contained none, and none remained among the 
rolls in the office of the Secretary ; * and those that have 
written mere local and partial sketches have done it too 
often carelessly, and have produced a strange confusion 

* Chase, Statutes, Vol. I. p. 5. 
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respecting many recent facts, some of which we shall have 
occasion to mention further, by and by. Mr. Butler, whose 
general care and accuracy we have had occasion to praise 
heretofore, has made some blunders, through sheer heed- 
lessness in copying, — as where he quotes Sparks's ac- 
count of Gist's journey down the Ohio in 1751, and substi- 
tutes Scioto for Miami, and November for February ; * and 
even Mr. Chase, by following Blunt's "Historical Sketch," 
(which, by the way, he refers to erroneously, as an Appendix 
to the American Annual Register of 1825 — 6, f it having been 
bound up with that volume, though published two years before, 
and to be had without it,) instead of consulting the Jour- 
nals of Congress, has been betrayed into one or two very 
erroneous statements ; while Messrs. Flint and Hall, the two 
writers whose beauty of description and ease of style will 
attract most readers, are peculiarly open to the charge of 
carelessness. 

One instance of this occurs with regard to La Salle's 
second voyage to the Mississippi, in 1683, in which year that 
most persevering man went from Canada, down the Illinois 
and Mississippi rivers, to the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Flint, 
speaking of this voyage, tells us, that La Salle on his way 
down, founded the towns of Kaskaskia and Cahokia, | left 
them in charge of Tonti, and then returned to Canada ; § 
while Mr. Hall quotes a Monsieur Jontel, to show that he 
landed at the mouth of the Mississippi in 1 683, and ascended 
that river. || From what source Mr. Flint drew his informa- 
tion we know not ; but the writer referred to by Mr. Hall, 
(and whose name was Jowtel not Jontel,) was the chronicler 

* Sparks's Writings of Washington, Vol. II. pp. 37, 480. — Butler's His- 
tory, In trod. p. xxiv. — The same error occurs in his Western Chronology. 

t Statutes, Vol. I. pp. 10, 11, &c. 

t Holmes (Jlnnals, Vol. 1. p 487) quotes American State Paper*, V ol. XI. p. 
35, for the settlement of Kaskaskia, in 1703. The reference should be to Vol. 
XII. ; but the authority is of little weight; the assertion respecting the settle- 
ment of that town being in a note to the American Secretary of State, from 
Onis, the Spanish minister ; the historical blunders of which note are point- 
ed out in the reply of Mr. Adams, referred to in the text. But there is no 
reason to think that La Salle ever heard of the places named by Mr. Flint. 
Neither Tonti, nor Joutel, who went up the Mississippi after La Salle's death, 
mention them, and the place of which La Salle gave to the former the 
command was Fort St. Louis, upon the Illinois. 

§ Indian Wars of the West, p. 22. 

|| Western Sketches, Vol. I. p. 141. This passage, and most of that divis- 
ion of the volume in which it occurs, are reprinted from the Illinois Maga- 
zine for 1831 - 2. 
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of La Salle's last voyage, which brought him to the main- 
land of America in February, 1685. Had these writers con- 
sulted even Holmes's Annals, (which were published before 
the works in which these errors occur,) they could not have 
made the mistakes in question ; but (and it is a curious 
fact) neither Flint, Hall, Holmes, nor Butler, refers, when 
speaking of La Salle, to the detailed account of that leader's 
adventures drawn up by the Chevalier Tonti, his lieutenant, 
and by him presented to the King of France ; which account 
was translated and published in London, in 1698, and the 
translation reprinted entire in the Collections of the New 
York Historical Society for 1814 ; and the main facts again 
republished, with other valuable matters relating to the West, 
in a note from J. Q. Adams to the Spanish minister, in 
the twelfth volume of "American State Papers," in 1819. 

A still more glaring case of carelessness, and one that 
may well excite a smile, occurs in the first volume of 
Mr. Hall's Sketches, (page 188,) where he enters into a 
learned discussion with regard to the probable reasons which 
governed those who planned the defences of old Fort Pitt ; 
and concludes, that they must have been either led away by 
their military habits, in opposition to the dictates of pru- 
dence, or wished to awe the Indians by the show of unreal 
power ; all which argument is based upon the idea, that ' ' in 
those days there was little or no artillery west of the moun- 
tains."* But Washington's Journal, in 1753, speaks of 
eight pieces of cannon at the fort on French Creek, which he 
visited ; and Holmes could have informed Mr. Hall, that the 
fort, which the English had begun at the Fork of the Ohio, f 
was taken by the French, on the 17th of April 1754, with 

* All this passage is a reprint of part of the second of a series of " Letters 
from the West," written by Mr. Hall in 1820 for the Portfolio, and reprinted 
in a volume in London, 1828. We have no fault to find with Mr. Hall for 
reprinting his Magazine writings in his " Sketches," as he has, in the Pref- 
ace, stated the fact, that his volumes are compiled, not written anew. But 
we do think that one, who claims to be thought high authority, is blamable 
for reprinting periodical articles of an historical kind, in a permanent form, 
without revision and correction ; particularly after having been so often ridi- 
culed for his disquisition upon the word chute (Letters from the West, p. 
185) ; which he was very much puzzled by , though, apparently (see those 
Letters, p. 197, &c) an adept in French. 

\ Holmes' sJinnals, (Vol. II. p. 53,) and Marshall's Life of Washington, (last 
edition, Vol. I. p. 4,) speak of this fort, as on " the southern branch of the 
Ohio," and as in possession of workmen employed by the Ohio Company ; 
but Washington's letters (Sparks's Writings of Washington,^ ol. II. pp. 1, 6) 
show it to have been at " the fork," and in possession of Virginia troops. 
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eighteen pieces ; and that Braddock's advance, of twelve 
hundred men, carried to their field of defeat ten pieces ; 
while honest Frederic Post could have told him, that, on 
the 3d of December, 1758, after Forbes had taken Fort 
Du Quesne, his party was greeted by its garrison " with 
twelve great guns." * 

We mention these errors not from the mere love of fault- 
finding, — the pleasures of which, however, neither critic 
nor gossip can dispute, — but because we think entire accu- 
racy desirable, even in small matters, while it can yet be 
arrived at without long study. On this ground we shall no- 
tice whatever mistakes come in our way, and, where we err 
ourselves, trust that we may find a corrector in our turn. 

From what we have said, it must be evident, that, al- 
though the completion of the first half-century, since the 
settlement of Ohio, makes a notice of its progress natural 
and proper at this time, any thing like a complete view of 
that progress must be out of the question. Had we the 
materials, they could not properly be presented in a general 
sketch ; and a critical examination could embrace, at any 
one time, in a work of this kind, but a small portion of the 
century and a half, elapsed since the first Europeans visited 
the Ohio valley. We shall, therefore, speak principally 
of the results, giving such details only as are least accessi- 
ble and most interesting. 

There were a few events, connected with Ohio, previous 
to the Revolution, which had a bearing upon her present 
condition. One was, the rejection by France, in 1755, of 
the offer, made by England, to give up all her claim to the 
territory west of a line drawn from the mouth of French 
Creek, f twenty leagues up that stream toward Lake Erie, 
and from the same point direct to the last mountains of Vir- 
ginia which descend toward the ocean. \ The Indians be- 
tween this line and the Mississippi were to be considered 

* Proud's History of Pennsylvania, Vol. II. Appendix. Fort Du Quesne 
was taken November 25th. 

t The spot where Franklin, Venango County, Pennsylvania, now 
stands. — French Creek was in those times called by the French, Rivie're 
aux Bteufs; and by the English, Beef River and Buffalo River. — The 
Alleghany was called sometimes by that name, sometimes Ohio ; Wash- 
ington, in his Journal of 1753, uses both. French Creek was used by the 
French as their great thoroughfare to the Ohio 

t Secret Journals of Congress, Vol, IV. p. 74. 
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independent ; but France was to retain Canada, and her settle- 
ments on the Illinois and Wabash. Had this offer been accept- 
ed, there is little doubt, from the ability always shown by the 
French in the management of the Indians, that their colonies 
would have been planted upon the Scioto, the Miami, and the 
Maumee ; so that, even though the country had finally come 
under the control of the British colonists, it would have 
borne the marks of French manners, prejudices, and habits. 
Another event worthy of notice (we omit the war of 1756, 
as too well known to need comment,) was the proclamation 
of the King in 1763, after the treaty of Paris, forbidding 
his governors in America to grant any warrants of survey 
or patents " for any lands beyond the heads or sources of 
any of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic ocean from 
the west or northwest " ; or upon any lands not ceded by 
the Indians.* The effect of this proclamation was to pre- 
vent all attempts to settle any part of what now forms the 
State of Ohio ; which, had it been done by Virginia (within 
whose charter the Northwest Territory was thought to lie), 
would have been accompanied, probably, by the introduc- 
tion of slavery ; and at any rate by a tinge of monarchical 
feelings and ways of thought, that, in the twelve years 
which elapsed before the Revolution, might have obtained 
some foothold in that territory. 

In this manner, the soil of Ohio remained wholly un- 
touched by Europeans until the Revolution. And, during 
that struggle, it was preserved from settlement by the con- 
test which arose among the States with reference to the 
ownership of the vacant lands ; slavery being thus again 
prevented from entering its bounds, and the less worthy 
and moral kept back, until the settlers of Marietta and Cin- 
cinnati had given somewhat of a character to the popula- 
tion. Nor was this all ; for, when Jefferson's proposal to 
exclude slavery from the Northwest Territory after 1800 
was defeated, it was so by the favorers of slavery, all the free 
States voting for it ; and yet it was to that defeat, that its 
total exclusion was owing, three years later, f — Thus was 
the State, of which we write, reserved, apparently, until all 
was ripe, to try within her limits the experiment of dem- 

* Land Laws, p. 84. 

t See Old Journals, Vol. IV. p. 373. — Dane's Abridgment (Supple- 
ment), Vol. IV. Appendix, Note A. 
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ocratic institutions, originating under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. The first men, that trod her soil as citizens, 
were soldiers of the Revolution ; the companions and friends 
of Washington ; and they went to a land which could, when 
they entered it, bear up, as it has been said, no other than 
freemen. 

The first step, that was taken towards settling the North- 
west Territory, was by the presentation of a memorial to 
Congress, from the officers and soldiers of the revolutionary 
army, entitled to land-bounties under the Resolves of Sep- 
tember 16th, 1776, and August 12th, 1780. * This me- 
morial was forwarded to General Washington by Rufus 
Putnam, upon the 16th of June, 1783 ; and by him was 
transmitted to the President of Congress, together with 
General Putnam's letter, which gave at length his views 
respecting the settlement of the western country, and the 
location of military posts there, f But at that time the final 
grants of Virginia, Connecticut, and Massachusetts had not 
been made ; and the Federal legislature, upon the 29th of 
October, 1783, having under consideration a memorial from 
General Armand, resolved, that, much as they desired to 
fulfil their engagements to the officers of the army, they 
could not, at that time, assign to them any particular dis- 
trict. J 

We cannot enter into an examination of the protests, re- 
monstrances, and petitions, which resulted in the cession, by 
all the States, of their vacant lands to the Union ; § but 

* Land Laws, p. 337. 

t The letters relating to this petition were sent by Mr. Sparks to the 
Committee for the Celebration of" the Settlement of Ohio, at Cincinnati, 
1835, and were by them published, with the Oration of the day, &c. 

t Land Laws, p. 339. — Old Journals, Vol. IV. p. 304. 

§ The only account of the steps which led to the cessions of Virginia, &c. 
that is at all complete, is in Blunt's Historical Sketch. — The best state- 
ment of the grounds upon which Virginia and the other States claimed the 
West, is to be found in Secret Journals of Congress, Vol. III. p. 175. We 
may here notice an error in Blunt's Sketch (p. 71.) which Mr. Chase has 
copied (p. 13.). After mentioning the Resolution passed by Congress upon 
the 30th of October, 1779, recommending Virginia to forbear from issuing 
warrants for unappropriated lands, Mr. Blunt says, " Congress did not con- 
fine itself merely to remonstrances ; but ordered Colonel Broadhead to be 
stationed in the western country, with a competent force to prevent intru- 
sions upon that territory. In the execution of these orders, that officer, in 
the month of October, 1779, being informed, that certain inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia had crossed the Ohio, he ordered them to be apprehended, &c." The 
date of the letter from Colonel Broadhead, informing Congress, that he had 
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must content ourselves with the bare statement, that New 
York conveyed her claims to Congress on the 1st of March, 
1781 ; that Virginia released hers upon the first of that 
month, three years later ; while Massachusetts delayed till 
the 19th of April, 1785, and Connecticut till the 14th of 
September, 1786. 

Meanwhile, upon the 22d of October, 1784, the Five 
Nations had relinquished to the United States all their claims 
to the grounds west of Pennsylvania;* and, upon the 21st 
of the following January, the Wyandots and Delawares, by 
the treaty of Fort Mcintosh (which post stood near the 
ground now occupied by Beaver, Pennsylvania), gave to 
the whites the whole south of what is now Ohio, f The 
Indian title being thus done away, and all the State claims 
but that of Connecticut given up, Congress, upon the 20th 
of May, 1785, passed their ordinance for the disposal of 
lands in the West. | Under this ordinance, Thomas Hutch- 
expelled these Virginians from beyond the Ohio, is given in the Journals of 
Congress, and proves it to have been written four days before the passage of 
the Resolution, in consequence of which, Mr. Blunt's account would lead 
us to think he was sent to the West ; — in which sense Mr. Chase under- 
stood it; as he says, " To enforce this recommendation (of October 30th) 
Colonel Broadhead was stationed in the Western country," &c. — The 
facts were these ; the General Assembly of Pennsylvania sent to Congress, 
early in 1779, a representation of the exposed state of their frontiers, 
then threatened by the Indians, acting under British incitement. This, 
upon the 25th of February, was sent to Washington ; who, early in March, 
sent Colonel Broadhead to Pittsburg, as director of Indian affairs there. 
At that time the Delawares, who lived along the Ohio from the Muskingum 
towards Pittsburg, were divided ; some, under White-eyes, being for peace, 
and others, under Pipe, for war. (See Thatcher's Indian Biography, Vol. II. 
p. 122.) — Broadhead, called by them the Great Sun, more than once pre- 
vented a union of the whole nation against the Americans, by defending 
their property from the ravages of the frontier-men ; and for this purpose 
acted as stated in his letter of October 26th ; which says, expressly, that he 
turned the Virginians from the Indian lands, not the disputed territory. 
While acting to prevent the savages from being wronged by the whites, 
Broadhead offended many of the latter ; but Congress agreed to support him, 
(Old Journals, Vol. III. p. 449.) and, when suits were brought against him, 
indemnified him, (Old Journals, Vol. IV. p. 183). — For Washington's letter, 
sending Broadhead to the West, see Sparks's Washington, Vol. VI. p. 205. — 
In the Appendix to Vol. VIII. of that work are some remarks, by Mad- 
ison, on the opposition in Congress to the western claims of Virginia, &c. 

* Land Laws, p. 122. t Ibid. p. 148. 

t Ibid. p. 349. It is worthy of remark, that the first ordinance reported to 
Congress, May 28th, 1784, proposed to divide the public lands into town- 
ships or "hundreds" of ten miles square, each divided again into a hun- 
dred parts; the plan next reported, April 26th, 1785, proposed townships 
seven miles square ; and this, during the debate, was altered to six miles 
square, which was the size suggested by Putnam in 1783. 
VOL. XLVII. NO. C. 2 
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ins, Geographer of the United States, assisted by a sur- 
veyor from each State, proceeded to examine and divide 
the newly acquired territory. 

Among those, who at that time visited the region in 
question, was Colonel Benjamin Tupper. During the sum- 
mer and fall of 1785, this gentleman, acting as temporary 
surveyor for Massachusetts, made himself acquainted with 
the country about the Muskingum ; and, being fairly carried 
away by its beauty and seeming fertility, was strongly instru- 
mental, it is believed, in causing its selection as the resting- 
place for the colony that went out nearly two years after- 
wards, under the patronage of the Ohio Company. Indeed, 
there is reason to think that Tupper's visit to the West was 
the immediate cause of the formation of that company ; 
which resulted from a meeting of those entitled to land 
bounties, called through the newspapers by General Putnam 
and Colonel Tupper, in January, 1786. The meeting took 
place upon the 1st of March ; the " Ohio Company of 
Associates " was organized ; and the resolution taken, to 
collect a million dollars' worth of certificates, and to em- 
ploy some one at the West, who should select a spot, for 
which they might definitely contract with Congress. Con- 
gress, on their part, showed a disposition to do all in their 
power to forward the settlement of the northwestern lands ; 
and with that view, upon the 21st of April, 1787, passed a 
resolution, authorizing the sale of those surveyed townships, 
which might remain after the portion assigned the army had 
been drawn for, for public securities ; the sale to commence 
upon the 21st of the following September, and the price not 
to be less than one dollar per acre.* 

Before this public disposition of the lands commenced, 
however, it was the purpose of the Associates to make a 
separate contract for that part of the territory, which their 
agent in the West might select as most suitable. This agent 
was General Samuel Holden Parsons, who," as Indian commis- 
sioner, had, in the year 1786, visited the Ohio country as far 
down, at least, as the mouth of the Great Miami, where a 
treaty was concluded, on the 31st of January, with "the 
Shawanoe nation." f This gentleman, in the spring of 1787, 
selected, after due examination, the same spot which had 

* Old Journals, Vol. IV. p. 739. t Ibid,, p. C27. — Land Laws, p. 258. 
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pleased Colonel Tupper, — the valley of the Muskingum. 
At the mouth of this river he proposed to have the chief 
city, while the purchase was to stretch along the Ohio to the 
mouth of the Scioto,* so as to include the half of the rich 
valley that borders that stream. Many things acted as in- 
ducements to this selection ; the beautiful scenery and rich 
soil upon the banks of the clear " Elk-eye " ; f the protec- 
tion that would be afforded to the settlers by Fort Harmar, 
built in 1786, and then the frontier post ; the near neighbour- 
hood of Western Virginia, from which men and food might 
be had in time of need ; the knowledge, that within the 
selected territory were coal, salt, and iron, | and (as strong 
an inducement as any) the expectation, then entertained, that 
through the Cuyahoga and Muskingum would be the commu- 
nication between the Ohio and Lake Erie, while the bulk of 
the Atlantic trade, it was thought, would pass the mountains 
from James River and the Potomac, and flow down the 
Kenhawa. § 

One other thing is said to have influenced General Par- 
sons ; this was the advice of some persons, that were supposed 
to be good judges, that he should not select the spot he did. 
The story is this, and, as our informant had it from General 
Rufus Putnam, we presume it to be correct. After General 
Parsons had examined the country immediately about the 
junction of the Muskingum with the Ohio, he proceeded up 
the valley of the former, that he might have a view of the 
interior. Having gone many miles, he met with one of the 
Zanes, four of which family were among the most noted of 
the frontier rangers. || Zane was probably engaged in salt- 

* The Scioto was early famous for its rich bottoms ; " for forty miles on 
each side of it," says Dr. Franklin, in his Albany Plan of Union, 1754, " and 
quite up to its heads, is a body of all rich land ; the finest spot of its big- 
ness in all North America." 

f The meaning of the Indian word " Muskingum." 

+ In the passage, part of which we have given, from Franklin, in 1754, 
he refers to " the particular advantage of sea-coal in plenty, (even above 
ground,) in two places," which recommended the Scioto Valley. 

§ See Washington's Correspondence, during 1785 - 6 ; particularly a let- 
ter to Knox (Sparks's Washington, Vol. IX. p. 110), in which he says, that 
the confluence of the Kenhawa and Ohio may in time " be a more eligi- 
ble place than Pittsburg." Under the impression that it might be, the Ohio 
Company laid out, opposite to the Kenhawa, the town of Fairhaven ; which 
is still but a small village, and will, probably, never be more. 

|| They founded Wheeling in 1770. See Silliman's Journal, Vol. XXXI . 
p. 3. 
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making at Salt Creek, which runs into the Muskingum, about 
ten miles below the present town of Zanesville. * Parsons, 
well knowing that the man he had chanced upon knew, from 
an acquaintance of fifteen years or more, the whole of what 
now forms the State of Ohio, asked his advice touching the 
location of the purchase which the Ohio Company proposed 
to make. Zane, having pondered the matter, and consulted 
with some of the old Delaware Indians that lived thereabout, 
recommended the General to choose either the Miami coun- 
try, or the valley of the Scioto, in preference to that which 
he was then examining. What it was that made Parsons 
doubt the good faith of the pioneer, we know not ; but he 
came to the conclusion that Zane really preferred the Mus- 
kingum to any other point, and wished to purchase it himself 
when the sales should begin during the following September.! 
This impression did away what little doubt still remained in 
his mind ; and, returning to the east, he laid his proposal to 
contract with Congress for all the land along the Ohio, be- 
tween the seventh range of townships and the Scioto, and 
running back as might be afterwards agreed upon, before the 
directors of the Company of Associates. 

His choice being approved by them, he addressed a me- 
morial to the legislature of the confederation, asking them to 
empower the Board of Treasury to make the proposed con- 
tract. This memorial was reported upon on the 14th of July, 
the day after the passage of the well-known Ordinance of 
1787 ; % and the report was passed, and the Board authorized 
to make the contract, upon the 23d of that month. § Infor- 
mation of this act of Congress having reached New York, 
Rufus Putnam and Manasseh Cutler, for themselves and 
their associates, wrote upon the 26th to the Board of Treas- 
ury, offering to accept the proposition of the report with 
some few variations, but providing that the company should 
receive no more land than they paid for. Three months 

* Silliman's Journal, Vol. XXXI. p. 84. 

t This anecdote has been told, somewhat differently, in the American 
Quarterly Review, for March, 1833, p. 100. Had the writer of that article 
looked at the contract made by the Ohio Company, he would not have said 
their choice was made when the first settlers were on their way to the West ; 
nor, had he thought a moment, would he have supposed Yankees so shift- 
less as to take any man's opinion pro or con, as conclusive in a matter of 
such importance. 

t Old Journals, Vol. IV. p. 755. 

§ Ibid. Appendix, p. 17. — Land Laws, p. 362. 
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passed before the contract was finally concluded, * the in- 
denture bearing date October 27th ; and, when the patents 
issued, in 1792, the million and a half of acres named in this 
contract were diminished to something over eleven hundred 
thousand ; the rise in continental certificates having pre- 
vented the Company from securing the sum they had ex- 
pected. In consequence of this non-performance, by the 
Associates, of their original plan, they lost the rich lands 
upon the Scioto, their western range of townships being the 
fifteenth. 

All being now ready for actual emigration, a plan of the 
city, which was to be built at the mouth of the Muskingum, 
was prepared in Boston ; and, by a vote of the Company in 
November, one hundred settlers were to be sent forward at 
once ; being furnished with provisions while on the way to 
the new country, and taken into pay at four dollars per 
month, from their arrival at Pittsburg till the following May. 
Each man was to provide himself with " a good musket, 
bayonet, and cartridge-box " ; and if he had besides an axe and 
hoe, and the mechanic his needful tools, he was to be trans- 
ported free of cost, f Accordingly, in December, one party 
assembled at Danvers, Massachusetts, and upon the 1st of 
January a second detachment left Hartford. Their route 
was the old road, nearly that followed by Braddock ; and it 
was April before the united parties left the Youghiogany, and 
began to float down toward their destined home ; so that any 
who might have counted upon the wages which they were to 
receive after passing Pittsburg, and which were to be paid in 
land, must have found their farms but small, compared to 
their expectations. 

Upon the 7th of April, 1788, this little band of forty- 
seven persons landed, and encamped upon the spot where 
Marietta now stands ; and from that day Ohio dates her ex- 
istence. J The river, at whose mouth this first colony of the 

* These matters may be found at length in the Land Laws. The price 
of the land was to be one dollar per acre, subject to a deduction for bad 
lands, not to exceed 33 cents per acre throughout. One seventh of the 
purchase might be paid for by warrants for military bounties. 

t Carey's Museum, 1787, Vol. II., Chronicle, page 14. 

X Many of the facts which we state are derived from oral testimony, in 
the general accuracy of which we have full confidence ; many others might 
be brought to light by examining the newspapers of the day. The measures 
taken by the Ohio Historical Society, at its last session, will make perma- 
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new settlers placed itself, was noted, even then, as the scene 
of many interesting historical events. At the forks of the 
Muskingum, upon the 9th of November, 1764, Bouquet had 
received from the Indians two hundred and six persons who 
had been made captive during the short but bloody war of 
Pontiac* Near that spot the first Protestant Christians that 
lived in Ohio, the Moravians, built their house of worship in 
1772. f There dwelt the noble-spirited Logan ; f and the 
well-known peace chief of the Delawares. § Heckewelder 
labored upon its banks ; there, upon the 16th of April, 1781, 
was born his daughter Maria, the first of the "Buckeyes " ; || 
and, in one year from that time, was enacted there the most 
disgraceful of all frontier acts, the murder of the Moravian 
Indians. IT 

Upon these matters we cannot dwell ; nor can we, in- 
deed, refer to more than a few events relative to the settle- 
ment made by Putnam and his companions. As this settle- 
ment was undertaken at a time when Indian hostilities were 
much to be apprehended, the more remote savages having, 
the preceding fall, avowed their intention to oppose all 
attempts to civilize the northwestern wilderness, upon the 
ground that those, who had made the treaties of 1785 and 
1786, were not authorized to do so, * * one of the most 
prominent objects of the settlers was the renewal of these 
treaties ; and the Indians were invited to meet the whites for 
that purpose in May, at a spot seventy or eighty miles up 
the Muskingum. Meanwhile, the governor, Arthur St. 
Clair, who had been appointed upon the 5th of the preceding 

nent the testimony of most of the early pioneers still living. See also some 
papers on the history of Ohio in the Western Monthly Magazine, for 1833. 

* Bouquet published an account of his western expeditions of 1763 and 
1764, in Philadelphia. The Indians gave up two hundred and six prisoners, 
and the Shawanese gave hostages for the delivery, in the spring, of a 
hundred more still in their hands. Holmes (Annals, Vol. II. p. 131) says, 
Bouquet made peace with the savages ; but he only agreed to the selection 
of emissaries to go and make peace with Sir William Johnson ; he had no 
authority to make peace himself. 

t Doddridge's Indian Wars, p. 257. 

t McClung's Sketches of Western Adventure, p. 279. 

§ Thatcher's Indian Biography, Vol. II. p. 122. 

|| Silliman's Journal, Vol. XXXI. p. 66. 

if Ibid. p. 64. Doddridge, p. 248. The writer in Silliman's Journal says, 
Crawford was in this expedition ; but, from Doddridge's account, we think 
this a mistake. 

** Carey's Museum, Vol. II. Chron. p. 2. 
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October, not having reached the West, it became necessary 
to erect a temporary government for their internal security ; 
for which purpose a set of laws was passed, and published 
by being nailed to a tree in the village, and Return Jonathan 
Meigs was appointed to administer them. It is a strong 
evidence of the good habits of the people of the colony, that, 
during three months, but one difference occurred, and that 
was compromised. * Indeed, a better set of men, altogether, 
could scarce have been selected for the purpose, than Put- 
nam's little band. Washington might well say, "no colony 
in America was ever settled under such favorable auspices 
as that which has first commenced at the Muskingum. In- 
formation, property, and strength will be its characteristics. 
I know many of the settlers personally, and there never were 
men better calculated to promote the welfare of such a com- 
munity." f 

With the information which belonged to them was mingled 
a little of that pedantic love of ancient learning which tinged 
the better educated of those days. This showed itself in a 
meeting of the directors and agents held, July 2d, upon the 
banks of the Muskingum, for the purpose of naming the city 
which had just been laid out, and also the public squares. 
As yet the settlement had been called merely " The Muskin- 
gum," but the name Marietta was now formally given it, in 
honor of Marie Antoinette ; the square upon which the 
block-houses stood was christened " Campus Martins ; the 
square No. 19, Capitolium ; the square No. 61, Cecilia; 
and the great road through the covert way, Sacra Via." I 
Nor was the taste in English composition much more in 
accordance with that of our days, than the conceits just men- 
tioned. Of this we have evidence in an Oration, now before 
us, delivered upon the 4th of July, 1788, by James M. 
Varnum, who, together with S. H. Parsons and John Arm- 
strong, had been appointed to the bench on the 16th of the 
previous October. 

* Western Monthly Magazine, 1833, Vol. I. p. 395. 

t Sparks's Washington, Vol. IX p. 384. 

i Carey's Museum,, Vol. IV. p. 390. In the fifth volume of that periodi- 
cal, page 284, is an account of the city of Athens, which the Spaniards at 
this time proposed to build at the mouth of the Missouri. " On the very 
point " where the rivers joined, was to be Fort Solon ; not for defence, how- 
ever, " but for the retirement of the governor from the busy scenes of pub- 
lic employment ! " 
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The governor, as we have said, had not yet arrived, 
which fact gives occasion for the following passage. 

" May he soon arrive ! Thou gently-flowing Ohio, whose 
surface, as conscious of thy unequalled majesty, reflecteth no 
images but the grandeur of the impending Heaven, — bear 
him, oh ! bear him safely to this anxious spot ! And thou, 
beautifully-transparent Muskingum, swell at the moment of his 
approach, and reflect no objects but of pleasure and delight." 

But at the close of this first-fruit of Ohio literature, the 
Judge looked forward, with prophetic eye, to the fortunes 
of the just-entered wilderness ; and, in these dim and seer- 
like terms, foretells the future. 

" Religion and government commenced in those parts of 
the globe, where yonder glorious luminary first arose in his 
effulgent majesty. They have followed after him in his bril- 
liant course ; nor will they cease till they shall have accom- 
plished, in this western world, the consummation of all things. 

" Religion inspires us with certain hope of eternal beatitude, 
and that it shall begin upon the earth, by an unreserved resti- 
tution to the common centre of existence. With what rapture 
and ecstasy, therefore, may we look forward to that all- 
important period when the universal desires of mankind shall 
be satisfied ! When this new Jerusalem shall form one august 
temple, unfolding its celestial gates to every corner of the 
globe ! When millions shall fly to it, " as doves to their win- 
dows," elevating their hopes upon the broad-spreading wings 
of millenial happiness ! Then shall the dark shades of evil be 
erased from the moral picture, and the universal system appear 
in all its splendor ! Time itself, the era and the grave of imper- 
fection, shall be ingulfed in the bosom of Eternity, and one 
blaze of Glory pervade the Universe ! " 

It would appear that the Ohio listened to the prayer of 
the orator, for, upon the 9th, St. Clair arrived. The ordi- 
nance of 1787* provided two distinct grades of govern- 
ment for the northwest territory, under the first of which 
the whole power was in the hands of the Governor and the 
three judges, and this form was at once organized upon the 
Governor's arrival. The first law, which was "for regu- 
lating and establishing the militia," was published upon the 

* This instrument is so well known, and so easy of access, that we have 
not thought it worth while to detail its provisions. 
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25th of July ; * and, the next day, appeared the governor's 
proclamation, erecting all the country, that had been ceded 
by the Indians east of the Scioto river, into the County of 
Washington, f 

We have spoken of a proposal made to the Indians early 
in 1788, to hold a treaty with the whites in May, at a spot 
seventy or more miles up the Muskingum. The proposed 
meeting was delayed from time to time ; but stores, presents, 
and other valuables were collected at the designated spot, to 
wait there until both nations were ready. Upon the 12th 
of July, however, a party of Chippewas attacked this post ; 
and, though they were repulsed, and six of them made pris- 
oners by the Delaware Indians, who were friendly to the 
settlers, it was thought best to withdraw the stores to Fort 
Harmar, and there hold the treaty, f This was done, 
though the Indians could not be brought to conclusive action 
until the 9th of the following January, § when the business 
was " ended to the entire satisfaction of all concerned." 

"The progress of the settlement," says a letter from the 
Muskingum, " is sufficiently rapid for the first year. We are 
continually erecting houses, but arrivals are faster than we 
can possibly provide convenient covering. Our first ball was 
opened about the middle of December, at which were fifteen 
ladies, as well accomplished in the manners of polite circles as 
any I have ever seen in the old States. I mention this to 
show the progress of society in this new world ; where I be- 
lieve we shall vie with, if not excel, the old States, in every 
accomplishment necessary to render life agreeable and happy." 

The emigration westward even at this time was very 
great ; the commandant at Fort Harmar reporting four thou- 
sand five hundred persons as having passed that post between 
February and June, 1788 ; many of whom would have 
stopped on the purchase of the Associates, had they been 
ready to receive them. 

During the following year, and indeed until the Indians, 
who, in spite of treaties, had been committing small dep- 
redations all the time, stealing horses and sinking boats, 
went fairly and openly to war, the settlement on the 
Muskingum grew slowly, but steadily, and to good purpose. 

* Chase, Vol. I. p. 93. t Carey's Museum, Vol. IV. p. 433. t Ibid. p. 203. 
§ Land Laws, p. 149. 

VOL. XLVII. NO. C. 3 
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During the years from 1790 to 1795, it suffered severely, 
sometimes coming to the brink of destruction from famine 
and savage foes. But, when that war was ended, though its 
comparative sterility had become known, and thousands 
passed its barren hills scoffing, as they guided their keels to 
the richer regions about the Miami, its progress was of the 
most encouraging kind. The men, that stopped there, were 
those that were willing to work hard, and gain no more than 
independence after all ; and the general character of the 
settlers about Marietta, from that time forward, afforded the 
best guaranty that the population of the Purchase would 
be industrious, persevering, and economical. On the rough 
" knobs " of Meigs, and Athens, and Washington, were 
laid the foundations of quite as much true wealth, as upon 
the fertile plains of the lower country ; for true wealth is as 
much in the habits of the tiller, as in the soil that is tilled. 

In later years, the Muskingum valley suffered very severe- 
ly from sickness ; and, when the financial troubles of 1817 — 
18 brought the richest citizens of Ohio to the verge of utter 
poverty, the poorer emigrants from New England had cause 
enough to groan, and to lament that they had been persuaded 
to leave their homes. 

" Marietta," says an epistle written about that time, " I find 
a poor, muddy hole ; — the mud here is more disagreeable than 
snow in Massachusetts. My advice to all my friends is not to 
come to this country. There is not one in a hundred but 
what is discontented ; but they cannot get back, having spent 
all their property in getting here. It is the most broken country 
that I ever saw. Poor, lean -pork at twelve cents ; salt, four 
cents ; poor, dry fish, twenty cents. The corn is miserable, 
and we cannot get it ground ; we have to pound it. Those 
that have lanterns, grate it. Rum twenty-five cents a gill ; 
sugar thirty-seven cents a pound ; and no molasses ! This 
country has been the ruin of a great many poor people ; it 
has undone a great many poor souls for ever." 

The melancholy picture presented by this letter-writer 
was, even then, one half imagination. The idea of the corn 
being "miserable," for instance, was, we presume, drawn 
from the shrivelled appearance of the southern and western 
corn, which, to a raw Massachusetts man, seems an evidence 
of worthlessness ; though we admit the lantern grating * to 

* Doddridge tells us, that this was in common use among the frontier 
settlers. 
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have been an evil, as also the absence of molasses ; — and 
the mud of which our writer complains is a good objection 
to the whole Ohio valley to this day. 

At present the Ohio Company's purchase is but thinly 
settled, compared to other parts of the State ; but its popula- 
tion is, generally, of an excellent character. The expected 
communication through the Muskingum did not take place. 
That river is, at this time, undergoing improvements, that 
will make it as valuable for navigable purposes as it is now 
for its water-power ; and along the Hockhocking valley 
also the State is constructing a canal. 

But the worldly well-being of that portion of Ohio, of 
which we have been speaking, is more in prospect than pos- 
session ; and, much as has been said about the unlucky choice 
of the Associates, for their posterity and the world we believe 
that choice to have been an admirable one. We believe the 
day will come, when as perfect a union of knowledge and 
good habits with wealth, and the means of attaining wealth, 
will be found in the purchase of the Company, as in any part 
of the State. The uplands of that region afford most ex- 
cellent wheat lands ;* and the hill-sides, the best sheep pas- 
tures. Iron abounds in the immediate vicinity, and salt and 
coal extend through the whole district. Some of the salt- 
springs yield from two to four hundred bushels a day, and 
it is generally of excellent quality. The coal exists in un- 
known abundance, in veins from five to twelve feet in thick- 
ness ; some above and some below the bottoms of the 
valleys. f We have here, therefore, all that can be wished 
of the means for acquiring comfort and wealth, and these 
means so placed as to demand toil and economy for their 
developement. This fact, united to the very admirable char- 
acter of the original settlers, and the slow growth hitherto, 
leads us to think that General Parsons' selection will, in the 
end, prove a very fortunate one. 

* For many sections, that were a few years since called barrens, and for 
which at tax-sales but from two to five cents an acre could be had, the pur- 
chasers are now paying to the original owners Congress price, as the land 
will bring from fifteen to twenty-five bushels of wheat to the acre. 

t For a full account of the mineral wealth of the Purchase, see Dr. Hil- 
dreth's excellent article in Silliman's Journal, Vol. XXIX. The State Geolo- 
gists (1838) state, that probably 12,000 square miles of Ohio are underlaid 
with coal, and 5000 with workable beds, averaging six feet in thickness ; 
each square mile of this thickness contains six millions of tons ; and in 
England the annual consumption is but fifteen millions. 
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Having, in this brief manner, given an outline of the plant- 
ing of the first colony in Ohio, we next turn to the settlement 
of the Miami country, the most important, in immediate re- 
sults, of all the early settlements.* 

The region between the two Miamies of the Ohiof was 
early known to the whites as one of great fertility. In 1751, 
Christopher Gist, the agent of the old English Ohio Com- 
pany, went a hundred and fifty miles up the larger of those 
two streams ; \ and in 1752 the English had made a fort, or 
trading station, among the Piankeshaws, a tribe of the Twig- 
twees, or Miamies, on what is now called Loramie's Creek, 
forty-seven miles above Dayton; which post was attacked 
and taken by the French during that year.§ The Miami 
valleys were afterwards examined by Boone, during his cap- 
tivity among the Shawanese in 1778 ; |j and by the war par- 
ties, which Bowman and Clarke led against the Indian villages 
on the Little Miami and Mad River. But as the Shawanese 
were among the most inveterate enemies of the whites, and 
the unceasing plagues of the Kentucky settlers, no attempt 
was made to efiect a lodgment near their towns until after 
the treaty made with them in January, 1786. During the 
spring of that year, Benjamin Stiles, of Redstone (now 
Brownsville), on the Monongahela, visited the newly ceded 
district, and, being much pleased with it, went to Phila- 
delphia for the purpose of interesting some of the leading men 
in its purchase and settlement.1T He was introduced to John 
Cleves Symmes, a representative in Congress from New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Symmes was so much interested by the accounts 
given him of the beauty and fertility of the Miami region, 
that he determined to visit it himself, which he did ; though 



* In 1800 the population of the Miami country was 15,000, one third of 
that in the whole State ; in 1790 it was two thirds of all in the State, viz. 
2000 ; in 1810, more than one quarter, viz. 70,000. 

t Beside the Great and Little Miami emptying into the Ohio, there were 
two rivers of that name which emptied into the Lakes ; one was the Mau- 
mee ; the other, running into Lake Michigan, was, according to some, the 
Chicago, according to others, Fox River, and, as a few think, the St. Jo- 
seph's. We may take occasion, in some future paper, to examine this ques- 
tion and others connected with it. 

X Sparks's Washington, Vol. II., pp. 37, 480. 

§ Land Laws, p. 148. — Sparks's Works of Franklin, Vol. IV. p. 71. 

|| Carey's Museum, Vol. II. p. 324. 

IT Cincinnati Directory, for 1819, p. 16. The historical sketch in this vol- 
ume was compiled from the evidence of the first settlers then alive. 
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at what period precisely we do not know. Finding the 
representations of his informant to fall short of, rather than 
exceed the truth, he applied himself, upon his return, to the 
task of interesting others in the proposed purchase ; and, on 
the 29th of August, 1787, wrote to the President of Con- 
gress, requesting that the Board of Treasury might be em- 
powered to contract with him and his associates for all the 
lands between the Miami rivers, and running as far north as 
the north line of the Ohio Company's purchase ; the terms 
of the contract to be substantially the same as those to be 
made with "Messrs. Sargent, Cutter, and Co." His peti- 
tion was referred to the Board, with authority to contract 
upon the 2d of the following October.* 

Upon the 26th of the next month Symmes issued a pam- 
phlet, addressed "to the respectable public," stating the 
terms of this contract, and the scheme of sale which he pro- 
posed to adopt. f This was, to issue his warrants for not 
less than a quarter section (a hundred and sixty acres), 
which might be located anywhere, except, of course, upon 
reservations, and spots previously chosen. No section was 
to be divided, if the warrant held by the locator would cover 
the whole. The price was to be sixty-six cents and two 
thirds till May, 1788 ; then one dollar till November ; and, 
after that time, was to be regulated by the demand for land. 
Every locator was bound to begin improvements within two 
years, or forfeit one sixth of his purchase to whosoever would 
settle thereon and remain seven years. Military bounties 
might be taken in this as in the purchase of the Associates. 
For himself Symmes retained one township at the mouth of 
the Great Miami, at the junction of which stream with the 
Ohio he proposed to build his great city ; to help the growth 
of which he offered each alternate lot to any one that would 
build a house and live therein three years. 

As Continental certificates were rising, in consequence of 
the great land purchases then making with them, and as 
difficulty was apprehended in procuring enough to make his 
first payment, Symmes was anxious to send forward settlers 
early, that the true value of his purchase might become known 



* Land Laws, p. 372. 

t See Land Laws for the terms, and final settlement of Symmes' Con- 
tract. 
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at the East. He had, however, some difficulty in arranging 
with the Board of Treasury the boundaries of the first por- 
tion which he was to occupy.* 

In January, 1788, Matthias Denman, of New Jersey, took 
an interest in Symmes' purchase, and located, among other 
tracts, the section and fractional section upon which Cincin- 
nati has been built, f Retaining one third of this particular 
locality, he sold another third to Robert Patterson, and the 
remainder to John Filson ; and the three, about August, 
1788, agreed to lay out a town on the spot, which was de- 
signated as being opposite Licking River, to the mouth of 
which they proposed to have a road cut from Lexington, 
Kentucky, to be connected with the northern shore by a 
ferry. Mr. Filson, who had been a schoolmaster, was ap- 
pointed to name the town ; and, in respect to its situation, and 
as if with a prophetic perception of the mixed race that were 
in after days to inhabit there, he named it Losantiville, which, 
being interpreted, means ville, the town, anti, opposite to, 
os, the mouth, L, of the Licking.:}: This may well put to 
the blush the Campus JUartius of the Marietta scholars, and 
the Fort Solon of the Spaniards. What the connexion may 
have been, it is out of our power to say ; but Mr. Filson was 
killed in about a month from this time by a single Indian, near 
the Great Miami. § 

Meanwhile, in July, Symmes got thirty people and eight 
four-horse wagons under way for the West. These reach- 
ed Limestone (now Maysville) in September, where they 
found Mr. Stiles with several persons, from Redstone. But 
the mind of the chief purchaser was full of trouble. He had 
not only been obliged to relinquish his first contract, which 
was expected to embrace two millions of acres, but had failed 
to conclude one for the single million which he now propos- 
ed taking. This arose from a difference between him and 
the government, he wishing to have the whole Ohio front 
between the Miamies, while the Board of Treasury wished 
to confine him to twenty miles upon the Ohio. This propo- 

* Manuscript Letters of Symmes. 

t Many facts relative to the settlement of Cincinnati we take from the 
depositions of Denman, Patterson, Ludlow, and others, contained in the 
report of the chancery trial of City of Cincinnati vs. Joel Williams, in 1807. 

t Cincinnati Directory, for 1819, p. 18. 

§ Symmes' Letters. — Patterson s Deposition. 
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sition, however, he would not for a long time agree to, as he 
had made sales along nearly the whole Ohio shore. * Leav- 
ing the bargain in this unsettled state, Congress considered 
itself released from its obligation to sell ; and, but for the re- 
presentations of some of his friends, our adventurer would 
have lost his bargain, his labor, and his money. Nor was 
this all. In February, 1788, he had been appointed one 
of the judges of the Northwest Territory, in the place of 
Mr. Armstrong, who declined serving. This appointment 
gave offence to some ; and others were envious of the great 
fortune which it was thought he would make. Some of his 
associates complained of him, also, probably because of 
his endangering the contract to which they had become par- 
ties. With these murmurs and reproaches behind him, he 
saw before him danger, delay, suffering, and, perhaps, ulti- 
mate failure and ruin ; and, although hopeful by nature, appar- 
ently he felt discouraged and sad. However, a visit to his 
purchase, where he landed upon the 22d of September, 
revived his spirits ; and, upon his return to Maysville, he 

* It may be as well to give here a sketch of the changes made in Symmes' 
contract. His first application was for all the country between the Miamies, 
running up to the north line of the Ohio Company's purchase, extended due 
west. On the 23d of October, 1787, Congress resolved, that the Board of 
Treasury be authorized to contract with any one for tracts of not less than 
a million acres of Western lands, the front of which, on the Ohio, Wabash, 
and other rivers, should not exceed one third the depth. On the 15th 
of May, 1788, Dayton and Marsh, as Symmes's agents, concluded a con- 
tract with the Commissioners of the Treasury for two millions of acres in 
two equal tracts. In July, Symmes concluded to take only one tract, but 
differed with the Commissioners on the grounds stated in the text. After 
much negotiation, upon the 15th of October, 1788, Dayton and Marsh con- 
cluded a contract with government bearing date May 15th, for one million 
of acres, beginning twenty miles up the Ohio from the mouth of the Great 
Miami, and to run back for quantity between the Miami and a line drawn 
from the Ohio parallel to the general course of that river. In 1791, 
Symmes found this would throw his purchase too far back from the Ohio, 
and applied to Congress to let him have all between the Miamies, running 
back so as to include a million acres, which that body, on the 12th of April, 
1792, agreed to do. When the lands between the Miamies were surveyed, 
however, it was found that the tract south of a line drawn from the head of 
the Little, due west to the Great Miami, would include less than 600,000 
acres ; but even this Symmes could not pay for, and, when his patent is- 
sued upon the 30th of September, 1794, it gave him and his associates but 
848,540 acres, exclusive of reservations, which amounted to 63,142 acres. 
This tract was bounded by the Ohio, the two Miamies, and a due east and 
west line, run so as to comprehend the desired quantity. As Symmes made 
no farther payments after this time, the rest of his purchase reverted to the 
United States, who gave those that had bought under Symmes ample pre- 
emption rights. See Land Laws, pp. 372-382, et seq. 
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wrote to Jonathan Dayton, of New-Jersey, who had be- 
come interested with him, that he thought some of the land 
near the Great Miami "positively worth a silver dollar the 
acre, in its present state." 

But, though this view of the riches now almost within his 
grasp somewhat reassured Symmes's mind, he had still enough 
to trouble him. The Indians were threatening; in Ken- 
tucky, he says, "they are perpetually doing mischief; a man 
a week, I believe, falls by their hands ;" but still govern- 
ment gave him little help toward defending himself ; for, while 
three hundred men were stationed at Muskingum, he had 
" but one ensign and seventeen men for the protection and 
defence of 'the Slaughter-house,'" as the Miami valley 
was called by the dwellers upon the "dark and bloody 
ground " of " Kentucke." And, when Captain Kearny and 
forty-five soldiers came to Maysville in December, they 
came without provisions, and but made bad worse. Nor did 
their coming answer any purpose ; for, when a little band of 
settlers were ready to go, under their protection, to the 
mouth of the Miami, the grand city of Symmes that was to 
be, the ice stove their boats, their cattle were drowned, and 
their provisions lost, and so the settlement was prevented. 
But the fertile mind of a man like our adventurer could, 
even under these circumstances, find comfort in the anticipa- 
tion of what was to come. In the words of Return Jona- 
than Meigs, the first Ohio poet with whom we have any ac- 
quaintance, 

" To him glad Fancy brightest prospects shows, 
Rejoicing Nature all around him glows ; 
Where late the savage, hid in ambush, lay, 
Or roamed the uncultured valleys for his prey, 
Her hardy gifts rough Industry extends, 
The groves bow down, the lofty forest bends ; 
And see the spires of towns and cities rise, 
And domes and temples swell into the skies." * 

But alas ! so far as his pet city was concerned, "glad Fancy " 
proved but a gay deceiver ; for there came " an amazing 
high freshet, " and " the Point, " as it was, and still is called, 
was fifteen feet under water. 

But, before Symmes left Maysville, which was upon the 
29th of January, 1789, two settlements had been made with- 
in his purchase. The first was by Mr. Stiles, the original 

* A Poem delivered at Marietta, July 4th, 1789, slightly altered. 
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projector of the whole plan ; who, with other Redstone peo- 
ple, had located themselves at the mouth of the Little Miami, 
where the Indians had been led by the great fertility of the 
soil to make a partial clearing. To this point, on the 18th of 
November, came twenty-six persons, who built a block-house, 
named their town Columbia, and prepared for a winter of want 
and hard fighting. * But they were agreeably disappointed ; 
the Indians came to them, and, though the whites answered, 
as Symmes says, "in a blackguarding manner, " the savages 
sued for peace. One, at whom a rifle was presented, took 
off his cap, trailed his gun, and held out his right hand, by 
which pacific gestures he induced the Americans to consent 
to their entrance into the block-houses. In a few days this 
good understanding ripened into intimacy, the "hunters fre- 
quently taking shelter for the night in the Indian camps " ; 
and the red men and squaws "spending whole days and 
nights" at Columbia, "regaling themselves with whiskey." 
This friendly demeanor on the part of the Indians was owing 
to the kind and just conduct of Symmes himself ; who, dur- 
ing the preceding September, when examining the country 
about the Great Miami, had prevented some Kentuckians, 
who were in his company, from injuring a band of the savages 
that came within their power ; which proceeding, he says, 
" the Kentuckians thought unpardonable." 

The Columbia settlement was, however, like that proposed 
at the Point, upon land that was under water during the high 
rise in January, 1789. "But one house escaped the 
deluge." The soldiers were driven from the ground-floor 
of their block-house into the loft, and from the loft into the 
solitary boat which the ice had spared them. 

This flood deserves to be commemorated in an epic ; for, 
while it demonstrated the dangers to which the three chosen 
spots of all Ohio, Marietta, Columbia, and. the Point, must 
be ever exposed, it also proved the safety, and led to the 
rapid settlement of Losantiville. The great recommen- 
dation of the spot upon which Denman and his comrades 
proposed to build their "Mosaic" town, as it has been call- 
ed, appears to have been the fact that it lay opposite the 

* Cincinnati Directory, for 1819, and Symmes' Letters. The land at this 
point was so fertile that from nine acres were raised 963 bushels of Indian 
corn. 
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Licking ; the terms of Denman's purchase having been, that 
his warrants were to be located, as nearly as possible, over 
against the mouth of that river ; though the advantage of the 
noble and high plain at that point could not have escaped any 
eye. But the freshet of 1789 placed its superiority over 
other points more strongly in view than any thing else could 
have done. 

We have said, that Filson was killed in September, or early 
in October, 1788. As nothing had been paid upon his third 
of the plat of Losantiville, his heirs made no claim upon it, 
and it was transferred to Israel Ludlow, who had been 
Symmes's surveyor. This gentleman, with Colonel Patter- 
son, one of the other proprietors, and well known in the Indian 
wars, with about fourteen others, left Maysville upon the 
24th of December, 1788, "to form a station and lay off a 
town opposite Licking." The river was filled with ice 
"from shore to shore" ; but, says Symmes, in May, 1789, 
"perseverance triumphing over difficulty, they landed safe 
on a most delightful high bank of the Ohio, where they 
founded the town of Losantiville, which populates consider- 
ably." 

It is a curious fact, and one of many in Western history, 
that may well tend to shake our faith in the learned discus- 
sions as to dates and localities with which scholars now and 
then amuse the world, that the date of the settlement of Cin- 
cinnati is unknown, even though we have the testimony of 
the very men that made the settlement. Judge Symmes 
says, in one of his letters, "On the 24th of December, 1788, 
Colonel Patterson, of Lexington, who is concerned with Mr. 
Denman in the section at the mouth of Licking river, sailed 
from Limestone," &c. Some, supposing it would take 
about two days to make the voyage, have dated the being of 
the Queen City of the West from December 26th. This is 
but guess-work, however ; for, as the river was full of ice, it 
might have taken ten days to have gone the sixty-five miles 
from Maysville to the Licking. But, in the case in chan- 
cery to which we have referred, we have the evidence of 
Patterson and Ludlow, that they landed opposite the Licking 
"in the month of January, 1789" ; while William McMil- 
lan testifies, that he "was one of those who formed the settle- 
ment of Cincinnati on the twenty-eighth day of December, 
1788." As we know of nothing more conclusive on the 
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subject than these statements, we must leave this question in 
the same darkness that we find it, and proceed to more cer- 
tain events. 

The settlers of Losantiville built a few log huts and block- 
houses, and proceeded to lay out the town ; though they 
placed their dwellings in the most exposed situation, yet, 
says Symmes, they "suffered nothing from the freshet." 
The Judge spent a little time with them, and then fell down 
to North Bend,* accompanied by the small army which had 
been allowed him for his protection. Here they built "a 
camp," "by setting two forks of saplings in the ground, a 
ridgepole across, and leaning boat-boards, which had been 
brought from Maysville, one end on the ground and the other 
against the ridge-pole ; enclosing one end, and leaving the 
other open for a door, where the fire was built to keep out 
the cold, which was very intense." 

Finding his point to be so low, that a city could not be 
safely built there, unless, as he says, "you raise her like 
Venice out of the waters," he surveyed the grounds between 
the north bend of the Ohio and the Miami ; thinking a plan 
might be arranged so as to have the advantage of both rivers 
still, it being but a mile across the isthmus. He found the 
land, however, to be too hilly and broken, and was forced to 
content himself with a small town-plat reaching a mile and a 
half along the Ohio, of which he offered the alternate lots to 
settlers, of whom forty came within two months, and built 
themselves "comfortable log cabins." 

But his longing for a city still continued ; and, after much 
consideration, he determined in favor of a spot twelve miles 
up the Miami, and within half an hour's ride from North 
Bend ; he preferred this to the Ohio shore, because he 
thought it better to concentrate the trade of the Miami val- 
ley, than to be one of many cities along the larger stream. 
The Miami was then considered navigable, and was for many 
years afterwards navigated by keel and flat boats ; and, in 
Symmes's estimation, the country about the river was "supe- 
rior in point of soil, water, and timber, to any tract of equal 
dimensions to be found in the United States." The hope 
that a great city was to arise at this point, long continued to 

* So called, from its being the most northerly bend of the Ohio below the 
mouth of the Kenhawa. 
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comfort the harassed mind of the projector ; and when 
St. Clair informed him, that he was about to visit and organ- 
ize the Miami purchase, Symmes doubted much whether a 
new town which he had laid out at South Bend, or Losanti- 
ville, would be best fitted for the county seat ; but, as the 
former was more central, thought, that, if it were made the 
county town, "it would probably take the lead of the present 
village (/Losantiville) until the city can be made somewhat 
considerable." 

But the mind of this persevering and just man, which had 
never been at ease since he first embarked in the enterprise 
of reclaiming the wilderness, was to be still further tried. 
The Kentuckians, seeing that he, by his clemency, his mod- 
eration, and his firmness, still remained on good terms with 
the Indians, and that settlers were flocking to his lands, 
represented the boasted fertility of the soil as a he, and the 
safety of the settlers as a delusion. Some even threatened 
to make it so, by destroying every Indian they could find in 
the Miami purchase. The soldiers that were with him were 
idle, disobliging, and burdensome. His surveyors and set- 
tlers were at times "put to great shifts from want of bread." 
Continental certificates were rising, and his purchase was en- 
dangered by the difficulty of obtaining them. Many, that had 
bought of him on speculation, threw up their contracts. 
Then came information, that the British were urging the 
Indians to war ; and his expected recruits did not come. 
Next was actual warfare, and his settlers left him, fifty at one 
time. And, to complete his disquiet, his friends beyond the 
mountains wrote to him, that great attempts would be made 
to turn him from the bench ; that he was universally disliked, 
almost hated, by the settlers, and that his eastern co-propri- 
etors were displeased by his management. 

The perils of warfare Symmes was prepared to meet. At 
the beginning he had said, "Disasters I expect; if lean 
prevent a defeat, it is as much as I hope for the first year ;" 
" We may talk of treaties as we please ; I am certain we 
must fight or leave the ground." And now that the day of 
trial was near by, he shrunk not. "What will be the issue," 
he says, " God only knows. I shall maintain the ground as 
long as I possibly can, ill prepared as we are. I can but 
perish, as many a better man has done before me." 

But dislike and opposition, which his heart assured him he 
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had not merited, he did not meet without suffering. While 
yet on his way to the West in the summer of 1788, he said 
of his accusers, that "the only revenge he wished to have 
against them was, that they might have equal success in their 
views, attended with equal calumny and censure ; " for which 
he thought he had "pretty good security, if they undertook to 
do business for many;" and the bitterness, which he then 
tasted, was increased every year that he lived. 

It was not destined, however, that this frontier post of the 
West should perish. In June, a force of a hundred and forty 
men was sent to Cincinnati ; and Fort Washington was com- 
menced, upon the spot since made classic by the Bazaar of 
Mistress Trollope. In December, this band was increased 
to four hundred and forty, by the arrival of General Harmar, 
who was about to march against the Indians of the Maumee 
and Wabash. At this time Lesantiville contained eleven 
families and twenty-four bachelors, beside the garrison. 

In January, 1790, the governor and judges arrived at 
that village for the purpose of organizing the county ; which 
Symmes, whom "the governor complimented with the honor 
of naming" it, called Hamilton, after the well-known Alex- 
ander, then Secretary of the Treasury. At this time, also, 
the name of Losantiville was abandoned, and Symmes and 
St. Clair adopted that of Cincinnati, or, as the former wrote 
it, Cincinnata, "in honor of the order of the Cincinnati, and 
to denote the chief place of their residence." The name 
is a good one, but the place ill suited for the residence of 
those honorable " knights," whose constitution could not 
even withstand the semi-aristocratic air of the seacoast. 

In the spring of 1790, various stations were formed and 
garrisoned in the neighbourhood of Cincinnati ; and Gen- 
eral Harmar began to prepare for his campaign against the 
old Miami village at the junction of the St. Joseph's and St. 
Mary's, though he was not able to leave till the following 
September. Of his march, his ill success, amounting to a vir- 
tual defeat, and the outburst of savage warfare that followed, 
we shall not speak, as they may be found in any history of 
those times. The return of the troops, mournful as it was, 
had its ray of comfort, however, for our adventurer. " It is 
impossible," he says, " to describe the lands over which the 
army passed ; I am told that they are inviting, to a charm." 

But in 1791 came new troubles. It was found that it would 
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be very hard, if not impossible, for Symmes and his com- 
rades to pay for the million of acres, extending twenty miles 
only on the Ohio, as so much of it lay back from that stream 
that he could not find purchasers. And this brought him into 
conflict, in some way, with St. Clair, a self-willed and arbi- 
trary man, who had, also, about this time, seen fit to pro- 
claim military law in a "part of the town of Cincinnati " ; 
an act which the Judge thought " bordered hard on tyran- 
ny." And when Symmes offered to accompany the gov- 
ernor in the expedition for which he was then preparing, his 
Excellency gave him an answer that led him to think his 
presence would be rather disagreeable than otherwise. Next 
came the fear, that Congress might open a land-ofHce, and, by 
competing with, ruin him ; and then the panic that resulted 
from St. Clair's defeat on the 4th of November, 1791. 
When the news of that event reached the settlers, they left 
their farms with scarce an exception ; dismay went through 
the whole West ; and a savage warfare commenced, that for 
two years and eight months nearly equalled that of 1763. 
These things were all sources of great discomfort and loss 
to Symmes, who had, amid them all, but one cause for joy, 
and that a poor and unchristian one ; — the general dislike 
that was brought upon his old foe, St. Clair, whose pride, 
no doubt, he was very glad to see humbled. 

We say nothing of the particulars of that general's de- 
feat, because they are well known. The effect was, as we 
have said, dreadful. It almost stopped emigration ; nor was 
confidence felt again until the decisive victory of Wayne, in 
August, 1794, which led to the treaty of Greenville in the 
same month of the year following. 

When the knowledge that peace had been made with the 
Indians became general, however, "all Kentucky," as 
Symmes says, " and the back parts of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania ran mad with expectations of the land-office open- 
ing " in the West ; " they laugh me full in the face, when I 
ask them one dollar per acre for first-rate land, and tell me, 
they will soon have as good for thirty cents." Even his 
North Bend settlers left him, to push their fortunes in those 
interior valleys, of which the soldiers of St. Clair and 
Wayne gave such descriptions. The mere prospect of a 
treaty diminished the population of his young town one half, 
and its completion gave his hopes almost a death-blow. So 
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uniformly unfortunate was this founder of the most thriving 
colony of the Ohio, that warfare and peace, prosperity and 
adversity, seemed equally to injure his interests ; and, to 
complete the picture, he was now at variance with his friend 
and adviser, Dayton. 

But we cannot follow any farther his individual fortunes. 
No man ever seemed in a surer path to wealth, influence, 
and honor, than Judge Symmes when he first began his 
western operations. He was a man of good sense and very 
general information ; just, kind, courageous, and persever- 
ing ; but he had still some faults, which, cooperating with that 
fatherly but inscrutable Providence which governs all our 
external fortunes, thwarted his projects, destroyed his most 
promising plans, and involved him in quarrels and lawsuits, 
so that at last he died poor and neglected. But the cloud 
that is still upon his memory will one day rise. It is clear 
that, in despite of his failings, he was a true and high-minded 
man ; and the future historian of Ohio will feel, as he exam- 
ines his character, that it is one upon which he may dwell 
with pride. 

From the conclusion of the treaty of Greenville, the rapid 
growth of the Miami valleys may be dated ; for, after that 
time, but one great event occurred to embarrass the settlers of 
that region. This was the failure on the part of Symmes to 
pay for much of the land which he had sold. But even this 
difficulty was almost entirely removed by the preemption 
laws to which we have referred. The country lying about 
the junction of Mad River and the Miami, was one of the 
most valuable portions which were in this situation. Seven- 
teen days after Wayne's treaty, that is, upon the 20th of 
August, 1795, this tract was purchased of Symmes by 
St. Clair, James Wilkinson, Jonathan Dayton, and Israel 
Ludlow, who, during the next month, sent surveyors to lay 
out their purchase ; and, in November, Mr. Ludlow named 
and surveyed the town of " Dayton," now one of the most 
flourishing in the State. The settlement of the new town 
began in the following April. 

When it was found, however, that this purchase would 
not be included in Symmes' patents,:, the proprietors re- 
fused to accept the benefit of the preemption law, and aban- 
doned their contract ; which was taken by Daniel C. 
Cooper, who realized a fortune from it. 
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Frfim Cincinnati and Dayton, settlers spread in every 
direction. And it was not till the country was pretty well 
filled, that the towns began to grow ; the population of Cin- 
cinnati increasing but two hundred persons from 1800 to 
1805, while the whole region back received about twenty- 
five thousand emigrants during that time. 

The great causes of the rapid advance of the Miami 
country were, its fertility, ease of access, healthful charac- 
ter, and uncommon amount of water-power. The Mus- 
kingum and Scioto valleys are not so broad as those of the 
Miamies ; and the uplands between these last-named streams 
being upon limestone, while those about the former are 
based on sandstone, are richer, as well as more level. But 
the superiority of the Miami country, in respect to water- 
power, was still more striking. Though as yet but poorly 
improved in proportion to its capabilities, it at this time 
moves a very great amount of machinery ; as may be seen 
by the following statement, which we take from a letter 
written to us by an inhabitant of Dayton, the population of 
which in 1833 was but three thousand four hundred. 

" We have within our corporation three cotton factories ; 
a carpet factory, four stories high, one hundred by forty feet, 
and now turning out one thousand yards of Ingrain and Vene- 
tian carpeting weekly ; a gun-barrel manufactory, four stories 
high, which sends its work through the whole Mississippi val- 
ley from Illinois to Louisiana ; three large establishments for 
the making of machinery ; a large merchant flour mill ; a 
fulling mill ; a saw mill, with a lath factory, and machine for 
jointing, planing, and grooving boards ; and an establishment 
for sawing stone. All these works are driven by the water of 
Mad River ; and we hope soon to see three times as much 
more in operation. A company has been formed and char- 
tered to bring the water of this river from a point three miles 
from town, and throw it into the canal (Miami), above all the 
works now in use. They will be able to use all the water of 
the river at one point, with a fall of seventeen feet. Mad 
River, above the town, affords mill-sites for many miles, at an 
average distance of about a mile apart." 

This writer also says, that, nine miles above Dayton on 
the Miami, the whole of that river may be applied, with a 
fall of from thirteen to sixteen feet. And, in addition to 
these streams, are four large creeks with falls ; twelve locks 
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upon the canal ; and several springs affording water enough 
for mills ; "in one case a single spring acts upon three suc- 
cessive wheels of twenty-five feet each." 

With such advantages of situation and soil, the valleys of 
the Miami rivers must become thickly settled and highly cul- 
tivated. A canal already connects the interior with Cincin- 
nati, and in a few years, beyond a doubt, the whole region 
from that city to Lake Erie will be traversed by a canal and 
a railroad ; while from Cincinnati, as a centre, will radiate, in 
addition to these, a most admirable Macadamized turnpike- 
road, (now in a great measure finished) ; a canal and a railroad 
to Indiana ; three other McAdam turnpikes, already construct- 
ed in part, two to meet the National road in Ohio, and the third 
to reach the centre of Kentucky ; and that giant railroad, 
which, crossing Kentucky, Tennessee, and South Carolina, 
with branches to North Carolina and Georgia, is to rival the 
Mississippi, and make the West and the South one, as the 
West and Southwest are already one. * 

The population of the region in question, though, like that 
of all very fertile countries, less generally hardworking than 
that of the more hilly tract purchased by the Ohio Company, 
is, to a very uncommon degree, industrious and sober. In 
the neighbourhood of Dayton great numbers of Germans are 
settled ; and their steady, straight-forward, plodding habits 
exert a good influence over our more fickle and enterprising 
countrymen. 

Some idea of the nature and amount of the productions of 
the country lying back of Cincinnati may be had from the 
following return of articles received at that point by the Mi- 
ami canal, during the year ending December 1st, 1837. 

89,000 bushels of corn, 

75,000 barrels of flour, 

22,000 " " pork, beside nearly three million 
pounds of bulk pork, and 1900 hogsheads of 
hams and shoulders, 

54,000 barrels of whiskey, 
249,000 pounds of butter, (printed in the canal report 
"kegs.") 

* The Licking is also to be made navigable by slack-water improvements, 
now in progress. This river runs into the heart of Kentucky. 
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The exports of Cincinnati in 1826 amounted to but one 
million of dollars ; in 1835 they were computed by an ac- 
curate observer at more than six millions. This includes, 
beside receipts by the canal and wagons, the produce in 
pork, lard, &c. of 162,000 hogs, driven to Cincinnati, and 
there killed ; and also one hundred steam-engines, two hun- 
dred and forty cotton-gins, twenty sugar-mills, and a great va- 
riety of other manufactured articles of all kinds ; — the results 
of more than fifty steam-factories at work in and about the 
city. 

This same writer gives the following calculation of the 
exports of 1836. 

Of Pork, #3,000,000 

" Flour, 600,000 

« Whiskey, 750,000 

" Iron manufactures, 2,000,000 

" Hats, books, &c 1,350,000 

" Sundries, 400,000 

$8,100,000 
During that year, also, there were built in Cincinnati, 
thirty-five steamboats, costing $850,000. 

In illustration of the rapidity of the increase in the Miami 
valley, as compared with that of the Ohio Company's pur- 
chase, the following facts are worthy of attention. In 1834, 
the average value of lands* in Washington county, was, by 
tax appraisement, $1-23 per acre; in Meigs county, -92; in 
Athens county, -63; in Gallia county, 1-05. These are 
in the tract bought by the Associates. Let us now look at 
Symmes's purchase. Hamilton county, $10-00 ; Montgom- 
ery county, 4-53; Butler county, 6-04; Warren county, 
5-11. 

Turning from the fortunes of the two main settlements 
made in Ohio before the final peace with the Indians, w"e 
come to the history of Galliopolis. f And here we must 
confess our extreme deficiency of materials, although many 
of the original settlers are still residing in their " city of the 



* This does not show the real value of the land, the appraised value being 
but about forty per cent, on the true value ; but, for comparison, it answers 
as well as if it were nearer the truth. 

t Commonly written Gallipolis. 
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French." And to this deficiency is added confusion, which 
we have in vain tried to do entirely away. 

In May or June, 1788, Joel Barlow left this country for 
Europe, "authorized to dispose of a very large body of land " 
in the West.* In 1790, this gentleman distributed propo- 
sals in Paris, for the sale of lands, at five shillings per acre, 
which promised, says Volney, "a climate healthy and de- 
lightful ; scarcely such a thing as frost in winter ; a river 
called, by way of eminence, 'The Beautiful,' abounding in 
fish of an enormous size ; magnificent forests of a tree from 
which sugar flows, and a shrub which yields candles ; veni- 
son in abundance ; without foxes, wolves, lions, or tigers ; 
no taxes to pay ; no military enrolments ; no quarters to find 
for soldiers. Purchasers became numerous, individuals and 
whole families disposed of their property ; and, in the course 
of 1791, some embarked at Havre, others at Bordeaux, 
Nantes, or Rochelle," each with his title-deed in his pock- 
et, f Five hundred settlers, among whom were not a few 
carvers and gilders to his Majesty, coachmakers, friseurs 
and peruke-makers, | and other artisans and artistes equally 
well fitted for a backwoods life, arrived in the United States 
in 1791-92; and, acting without concert, travelling without 
knowledge of the language, customs, or roads, they at last 
managed to reach the spot designated for their residence, 
after expending nearly, or quite, the whole proceeds of their 
sales in France. 

They reached the spot designated ; but it was only to 
learn, that the persons whose title-deeds they held did not 
own one foot of land, and that they had parted with all 
their worldly goods merely to reach a wilderness, which they 
knew not how to cultivate, in the midst of a people of 
whose speech and ways they knew nothing, and at the very 
moment when the Indians were carrying destruction to every 
white man's hearth. Without food, without land, with little 
money, no experience, and with want and danger closing 
around them, they were in a position, that none but French- 
men could be in without despair. 

Who brought them to this pass ? Volney says, the Scioto 

* Sparks's Washington, Vol. IX. p. 386. 

t View of the Climate and Soil of the United States, fyc. — The sugar-tree 
was the maple, and the wax-bearing myrtle the shrub that yielded candles. 
t Brackenridge's Recollections, p. 42. 
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Company, which had bought of the Ohio Company ; Mr. 
Hall says, in his Letters from, the West (p. 137), a com- 
pany who had obtained a grant from the United States ; and, 
in his Statistics of the West (p. 164), the Scioto Com- 
pany, which was formed from or by the Ohio Company, as 
a subordinate. Barlow, he says, was sent to Europe by the 
Ohio Company ; and by them the lands in question were 
conveyed to the Scioto Company. Kilbourn says, " the 
Scioto Land Company, which intended to buy of Congress 
all the tract between the western boundary of the Ohio Com- 
pany's purchase and the Scioto, directed the French settlers 
to Gallipolis, supposing it to be west of the Ohio Company's 
purchase, though it proved not to be." The Company, he 
tells us, failed to make their payments, and the whole pro- 
posed purchase remained with government. * 

The last we believe to be the true account. No other 
connexion existed, so far as we can learn, between the Ohio 
and Scioto companies than this, that some persons were 
stockholders in both ; so that the want of good faith, charged 
by most writers on those of whom the French bought, can- 
not apply in any degree to the Ohio Company. Nor do we 
know that there was a want of faith at all ; the lands were 
believed to be what Barlow represented them. A contract 
with government was to have been regularly made, and funds 
(as we learn) were collected toward the payment. But the 
treasurer of the Company became bankrupt, and the funds 
were lost, how we know not. The spot to which the 
French were directed was supposed to be within the limits 
of the intended purchase ; and, once there, the Company, 
which had failed, could do nothing for them. As we hold it 
to be good philosophy, as well as true charity, to choose of 
two sufficient causes that which involves the least moral 
guilt, we should ascribe that mingling of private and com- 
pany concerns, which seems to have ruined the latter, to 
want of care, and not want of honesty. 

But, whatever doubt there may be as to the causes of the 
suffering, there can be none as to the sufferers. The poor 
gilders, and carvers, and peruke-makers, who had followed a 
jack-a-lantern into the literally howling wilderness, found that 
their lives depended upon their labor. They must clear the 

* Kilbourn 's Gazetteer, 1831. 
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ground, build their houses, and till their fields. Now the 
spot upon which they had been located by the Scioto Com- 
pany was covered in part with those immense button-wood 
or sycamore trees, which are so frequent along the rivers of 
the West, and to remove which is no small undertaking even 
for the American woodman. The coachmakers were wholly 
at a loss ; but at last, hoping to conquer by a coup-de-main, 
they tied ropes to the branches, and while one dozen pulled 
at them with might and main, another dozen went at the 
trunk with axes, hatchets, and every variety of edged tool, 
and by dint of perseverance and cheerfulness at length over- 
came the monster ; though not without some hair-breadth 
escapes ; for, when a mighty tree, that had been hacked on all 
sides, fell, it required a Frenchman's heels to avoid the 
sweep of the wide-spread branches. But, when they had 
felled the vast vegetable, they were little better off than be- 
fore ; for they could not move or burn it. At last a good 
idea came to their aid ; and, while some chopped off the 
limbs, others dug, by the side of the trunk, a great grave, 
into which, with many a heave, they rolled their fallen 
enemy. 

Their houses they did not build in the usual straggling 
American style, but made two rows or blocks of log cabins, 
each cabin being about sixteen feet square ; while at one end 
was a larger room, which was used as council-chamber and 
ball-room. 

In the way of cultivation they did little. The land was 
not theirs, and they had no motive to improve it ; and, more- 
over, their coming was in the midst of the Indian war. 
Here and there a little vegetable garden was formed ; but 
their main supply of food they were forced to buy from boats 
on the river, by which means their remaining funds were 
sadly broken in upon. Five of their number were taken 
by the Indians ; food became scarce ; in the fall, a marsh 
behind the town sent up miasmata that produced fevers ; 
then winter came, and, despite Mr. Barlow's promise, brought 
frost in plenty ; and, by and by, they heard from beyond 
seas of the carnage that was desolating the fire-sides they had 
left. Never were men in a more mournful situation ; but 
still, twice in the week, the whole colony came together, 
and to the sound of the violin danced ofF hunger and care. 
The savage scout that had been lurking all day in the thicket, 
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listened to the strange music, and, hastening to his fellows, 
told them, that the whites would be upon them, for he had 
seen them at their war-dance ; and the careful Connecticut 
man, as he guided his broad-horn in the shadow of the Vir- 
ginia shore, wondered what mischief " the red-varmint " 
were at next ; or, if he knew the sound of the fiddle, shook 
his head, as he thought of the whiskey that must have been 
used to produce all that merriment. 

But French vivacity, though it could work wonders, could 
not pay for land. Some of the Gallipolis settlers went to 
Detroit, others to Kaskaskia ; a few bought their lands of 
the Ohio Company, who treated them with great liberality ; 
and, in 1795, Congress, being informed of the circumstances, 
granted to the sufferers twenty-four thousand acres of land 
opposite Little Sandy River, to which, in 1798, twelve 
hundred acres more were added ; which tract has been since 
known as French Grant. 

The influence of this settlement upon the State was unim- 
portant ; but it forms a curious little episode in Ohio history, 
and affords a strange example of national character. 

Marietta and Cincinnati with their outposts, and Gallipolis, 
were the only settlements made in Ohio before Wayne's 
treaty. After that event, the Scioto valley and the West- 
ern Reserve were rapidly peopled ; but we are unable to 
give any facts of value relating to their settlement. The 
tract between the Little Miami and Scioto rivers had been 
originally reserved by Virginia for her soldiers ; but, as she 
allowed locations to be made without having the ground pre- 
viously surveyed into regular portions, a great deal of over- 
lapping, or shingling of titles (as it is called in the West), 
has taken place ; and the uncertainty and litigation, therefrom 
resulting, have diminished the value of a very excellent body 
of land ; the higher portions being among the best wheat 
lands in the West. 

The fertility of the Scioto valley is proverbial. For the 
cultivation of maize it is unsurpassed, and the stock-farms 
which border upon it are among the largest and best in the 
State. The valley itself is subject to that miasma which 
produces intermittent fevers ; but this is yearly diminishing. 
East of the Scioto lies a broken country, through which, 
from the southwest to the northeast, passes the great iron 
deposite. There are several beds, and different kinds of 
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ore, all of which dip toward the east. With the iron is asso- 
ciated bituminous coal ; which, though of an ordinary quality 
in general, and in thin layers, answers for the steam-engines 
which are used at the furnaces. The amount of available 
ore in the counties of Jackson, Lawrence, and Scioto, it is 
estimated by the State geologist, will supply four hundred 
thousand tons a year for two thousand seven hundred years ; 
and these contain but a third or fourth of the whole deposite, 
though, from their proximity to the Ohio river, it has been 
little wrought but in them ; there being in the two last-named 
counties fourteen or fifteen furnaces, producing an average of 
one thousand tons of pig metal a year. Nor can we omit 
the Buhrstone deposite, which, adjoining the iron, passes 
through the very midst of a country that will, in time, be 
yellow with wheat-fields ; and which, for milling purposes, 
there is reason to think will afford stone nearly or quite equal 
to the French, when the same skill is used in selecting the 
blocks. 

But that portion of Ohio, which at this time is most flour- 
ishing, all things considered, is the Western Reserve, or 
Connecticut Reserve. This district was retained by Con- 
necticut when she made her transfer to the United States, in 
1786, though against the judgment of many of our wisest 
statesmen.* In 1800, however, the right of jurisdiction was 
relinquished by the State to the Union, and patents were issu- 
ed by the United States to the governor of Connecticut, for 
the use of those persons who had previously bought from her ; f 
by which means all difficulties were quieted. The Reserve 
included all the land north of the forty-first degree of north 
latitude, and extended west from Pennsylvania one hundred 
and twenty miles. :f It is a level and fertile country ; and, 
though much of it was so wet, when covered with forests, 
that it was thought by many to be of little value, it has be- 
come dry as it has been opened to the sun, and presents at 
this time as fine an extent of arable and meadow land as can 
be seen anywhere ; diversified, in the southern counties, by 
little lakes of crystal clearness ; and, in point of cultivation, 

* Old Journals, Vol. IV., pp. 645-648. — Sparks's Washington, Vol. 
IX. p. 178. V S 

I Land Laws, p. 104. 

t The writer in Silliman's Journal, for October, 1836, p. 34, says, the 
Reserve is bounded south by the Ohio. As it is not marked on our maps, 
this might mislead some. 
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fences, and buildings, no district in the West surpasses, if 
there be any that equals, the Reserve. This is in part 
owing to the habits of the original settlers, who were princi- 
pally from Connecticut and Massachusetts ; and in part to 
the fact, that the ground has to be well cleared, ditched, and 
cultivated, in order that it may be productive. A soil that 
demands labor that it may be made to yield, and yields a 
large return when that is given, is the soil that will make its 
owners most independent ; and that boasted fertility of the 
prairies, which requires little or no pains on the part of the 
farmer, however much it may suit man's love of ease, is a 
misfortune, not a blessing. 

The Reserve is peculiarly fitted for grazing, and is fast 
becoming a great cheese and butter making region ; some of 
the cheese made there, is not unlike the Stilton cheese of 
England. Vast numbers of cattle are also raised there for 
the market. In point of mineral wealth, this district is not 
wanting, as the great iron deposite crosses it, and the coal- 
beds reach its southern borders. And, in respect to water- 
power, it is, at one point, unsurpassed ; the Cuyahoga fall- 
ing, at the new town called Cuyahoga Falls, two hundred 
and forty feet in two miles and a half ; and affording from 
four to twenty thousand cubic feet of water per minute.* 
This point is destined, beyond doubt, to be one of immense 
importance. The Ohio Canal is within two miles ; and the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal will pass directly through the 
town, connecting this point, by complete water communica- 
tion, with New York and New Orleans ; and by canal and 
railroad, with Philadelphia. Every acre in its neighbourhood 
is capable of cultivation ; and coal, lime, and freestone are 
found in the immediate vicinity. 

Of the people of the Reserve we have spoken. They 
are hard-working and sober. Not more than half the town- 
ships, it is said, assess any poor tax. The temperance reform 
has been more general here than in any other part of Ohio. 
Thousands have abandoned distilling, notwithstanding its pro- 
fits ; and many farmers will not sell their corn for distillation. 
The young, also, are taught that industry and economy, 
which their fathers learned in New England. We have 

* Ohio Gazetteer, article, Cuyahoga. — Silliraan's Journal, for October, 
1836, p. 45. 
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known three Western Reserve boys leave home for Con- 
necticut "to get their education," with fifteen dollars among 
them, and reach New Haven with twelve still in their pock- 
ets.* But such journeys are no longer necessary, as the 
people of the Reserve are building colleges for themselves. 

The section of Ohio which was last settled, was the north- 
west corner ; that portion having been retained by the In- 
dians until 1819. f Since it came into the market, it has 
been rapidly filling up, the land being of an excellent quality, 
and well watered ; and, when the Miami Canal shall be com- 
pleted to the Maumee, as it will be in a year or two, this 
will be a very thriving section. Here, also, is a great water- 
power, the Maumee falling from sixty to seventy feet in the 
eighteen miles above Perry sburg. 

Having thus glanced at the different portions of the State 
whose fiftieth birthday was commemorated last April, we 
will but ask our readers to bear with us a little longer, while 
we touch upon some points in which the State at large is 
concerned. 

The first form of Territorial government was organized 
in July, 1788 ; the governor, and most of the leading men 
of that day, being Federalists. In September, 1799, the 
legislature, which the people were at that time, under the 
Ordinance, entitled to elect, assembled at Cincinnati. This 
body very naturally possessed some of the democratic tem- 
per, then prevalent ; and the free use, which the governor 
made of his veto power, caused some clashing between 
the representatives and himself. In November, 1802, Con- 
gress having passed an act authorizing the formation of a 
State government, a convention met at Chillicothe to form 
a constitution. This convention was very thoroughly Jef- 
fersonian ; and the result of its meeting was a thorough 
democratic constitution. Of the excellences and defects of 
this instrument, we have not time to speak ; but they are 
those of a truly popular form of government. Neither can 
we say any thing, in detail, of the laws that have been passed 

* The Reserve boys cannot compete with the native Yankees, however; 
one of whom, a year" or two since, being in the South of Ohio, and wishing 
to go home, bought him a cow, and, trudging at her heels with his book, 
lived on her milk and what he got in exchange for it , and sold her at an 
advance, when he reached his point of destination. 

t Land Laws, p. 187, et seq. 
VOL. XLVII. NO. C. 6 
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by the State legislature. They have, in the main, evidenced 
the good sense and correct principles of the people. The 
great faults have been, haste in their preparation, continual 
change, and too much local legislation ; all which have re- 
sulted from too great a love of making laws.* 

But there are three things which have had, and will here- 
after have, so great an influence upon the fortunes of Ohio, 
that we cannot close without a reference to their history ; we 
mean steam-boats, canals, and common schools. 

The idea of using steam in the navigation of the Ohio and 
Mississippi occurred to Mr. James Rumsey, of Virginia, 
as early as the year 1782. f In 1784, his invention had 
been made known to Washington, who mentions it at the 
close of his letter to Governor Harrison, respecting inter- 
nal improvements, dated October 10th of that year ; and 
speaks of it more fully in a letter to Dr. Williamson, written 
upon the 15th of the following March. :f Mr. Rumsey also 
obtained, in 1784, patents from two States ; but his plan, 
which was essentially to pump up water at the head of the 
boat, and force it out again at the stern (which pumping and 
forcing were to be done by an old-fashioned atmospheric 
steam engine), did not ever come into use, though the model 
of it worked well. 

From that time, until Fulton determined to try his steam- 
boats on the western waters, people contented themselves with 
arks, keels, and flats. In 181 1 and 1812, Mr. Fulton caused 
to be built at Pittsburg the Orleans, of four hundred tons. 
She left that place in December, 1812, and, passing down 
the river, presented for the first time to the dwellers upon 
its banks the spectacle of a self-moving boat. § But, though 
this did very well for a voyage down the stream, it 
was found to be even less available than the keel-boat for 
the passage against the stream \ and, from 1812 to 1816, it 
was thought hopeless to make a steam-boat that should stem 
the current and ascend the rapids of the Mississippi and Ohio. 
In 1816, however, Captain Henry M. Shreve (since famous 



* Ohio has now thirty-six volumes of general laws. In 1837, were print- 
ed one hundred and forty-four pages of general, and six hundred and 
seventy-eight of local laws. 

t Cincinnati Directory, for 1819, p. 64. 

t Sparks's Washington, Vol. IX. pp. 68, 104. 

§ Cincinnati Directory, for 1819, p. 55. 
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as the inventor of the snag-boats, or " Uncle Sam's tooth- 
pullers," as the river-men call them,) built at Wheeling 
the Washington, having one large boiler on her upper deck ; 
and, though she was so unlucky as to burst this boiler while 
at Marietta on her way down, * she reached New Orleans in 
safety ; and, returning to the Falls, first convinced the mer- 
chants and mariners of the West that such boats might su- 
persede the keels. But even after this many doubted ; and, 
when the first boat, the Vesta, was built at Cincinnati, in 
1817, those best fitted to judge, scoffed at the idea, that she 
could bring freight up stream cheaper than the keel-boats ; 
" Gentlemen," said the builder, a sanguine, and as they 
thought, mad man, " you now pay five and six dollars a 
hundred from New Orleans ; but we shall some of us live to 
see steam doing the work for one half that." — He and they 
have lived to see it reduced to one eighth. 

We need say nothing as to the immense influence which 
has been exerted upon the whole West by the use of steam- 
boats ; their value is self-evident. At present, between six 
and seven hundred are plying upon the waters that discharge 
themselves through the Mississippi. 

But, vast as must have been the effect of rapid and cheap 
carriage upon the great rivers and lakes, it would have done 
but little toward developing the resources of Ohio without 
those roads and canals which connect the interior with the 
coast. Long after steam-boats were in full operation, a wet 
fall and heavy roads made it so difficult to get produce to a 
market, that wheat-stacks rotted where they stood, or were 
given over to the swine, as not being worth the threshing. 
Now, the farmer in the interior may put his cheese or pork 
into the canal-boat, and, without touching land again, it passes 
to either extremity of the Union. 

The great New York canal was suggested by Gouverneur 
Morris, in 1777 ;f but, as early as 1774, Washington tells 
us, that he had thought of a system of improvements by 
which to connect the Altantic with the Ohio ; $ which sys- 
tem, ten years later, he tried most perseveringly to induce 
Virginia to act upon with energy. In the letter to Governor 

* Silliman's Journal, for October, 1836. p. 1. The writer erroneously 
states the Washington to have been the first Western steam-boat. 

t Sparks's Life of Morris, Vol. I. p. 497. t Sparks's Washington, Vol. 
IX. p, 31. 
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Harrison, to which we referred a page or two back, he also 
suggests, that an examination be made as to the facilities for 
opening a communication, through the Cuyahoga, and Mus- 
kingum or Scioto, between lake Erie and the Ohio. Such 
a communication had been previously mentioned by Jeffer- 
son, in March, 1784 ; he even proposed a canal to connect 
the Cuyahoga and Big Beaver. * Three years later, Wash- 
ington attempted to interest the federal government in his 
views, and exerted himself, by all the means in his power, to 
learn the exact state of the country about the sources of the 
Muskingum and Cuyahoga, f After he was called to the 
presidency, his mind was employed on other subjects ; but 
the whites, that had meantime begun to people the West, 
used the course, which he had suggested, (as the Indians had 
done before them,) to carry goods from the Lake to the 
settlements on the Ohio ; so that it was soon known defi- 
nitely, that upon the summit level were ponds, through 
which, in a wet season, a complete water connexion was 
formed between the Cuyahoga and Muskingum. 

From this time till 1817, the public mind underwent 
various changes ; more and more persons becoming con- 
vinced that a canal between the heads of two rivers was 
far less desirable, in every point of view, than a complete 
canal communication from place to place, following the 
valleys of the rivers, and drawing water from them. In 
1815, Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, proposed a canal from 
some point on the Great Miami to the city in which he re- 
sided ; J and in January, 1818, Mr., afterwards Governor 
Brown, writes thus, " Experience, the best guide, has 
tested the infinite superiority of this mode of commercial 
intercourse over the best roads, or any navigation of the 
beds of small rivers. In comparing it with the latter, I 
believe you will find the concurrent testimony of the most 
skilful and experienced engineers of France and England, 
against the river, and in favor of the canal, for very numer- 
ous reasons." § 

In accordance with these views, Mr. Brown made every 
inquiry respecting the feasibility of canals from the mouth of 

* Jefferson's Correspondence, Vol. II. p. 222. 

t See Sparfcs's Washington, Vol. IX. pp. 214, 291, 303, et seq. 

t Drake's Picture of Cincinnati, p. 224. 

§ Cincinnati Directory, for 1819, p. 73. 
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the Cuyahoga to the Ohio, and from Dayton to Cincinnati ; 
and in 1820, being then executive of the State, laid his 
views before the legislature. * Four years were devoted 
to making surveys and estimates, and arousing people to the 
utility of the proposed measure ; and, in 1824, two lines 
were definitely determined on, the one beginning at the mouth 
of the Scioto River, crossing by the valley of the Licking 
to the upper Muskingum, and thence to the Lake ; the 
second connecting Cincinnati with the Lake, by the valleys 
of the Great Miami, Loramie's Creek, the Auglaize, and 
the Maumee. The subject was now ready for legislative 
action, and in February, 1825, an act was passed, authorizing 
the construction of the route from the mouth of the Scioto, 
through to the Lake ; and of the other, to Dayton. The 
only opposition to this act was by some of the land-owners 
in the eastern part of the State, and most of them were 
finally led to change their views. 

The first cost of the Miami Canal, which connects Cin- 
cinnati with the fertile country lying back, was about 
$ 900,000, it being a little more than sixty-seven miles long. 
During the year ending October 31st, 1837, this canal received 
in tolls &c, deducting contingent expenses, about $57,000. 

The Ohio Canal cost $4,244,539 ; its length being three 
hundred and thirty-three miles. During the year ending 
October 31st, 1837, the net income was something over 
$280,000. f 

The Miami Canal has been since extended thirty miles 
beyond Dayton ; and, at this time, the whole line, with the 
exception of fifty-three miles, is under contract, to its junc- 
tion with the Wabash and Erie Canal, near Defiance. 

The Wabash and Erie Canal begins at the head of steam- 
boat navigation upon the great river of Indiana ; and after 
passing into Ohio, extends about eighty-seven miles and then 
enters the Maumee. The whole line is under contract. 

The other State works now in progress, are the Walhond- 
ing Canal, which passes from the Ohio Canal up the Wal- 
honding or Whitewoman's River, and which will ultimately 
be extended up the various branches of that river into the 



* Chase, Statutes, Vol. I. p. 44. 

\ This is the net income paid into the treasury, without deducting re- 
pairs, &c. See abstract of statistics, at the close of this article. 
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counties of Richland, Knox, Holmes, and Wayne ; the 
Hocking Canal, by which the Ohio Canal and Ohio River 
will be connected ; the Muskingum River improvements, by 
which the Ohio Canal and Muskingum will be connected, 
and the latter be made navigable for steam-boats ; the national 
road ; and a side cut from the Miami Canal, of twenty miles. 
In addition to these public works, are two company canals 
connecting the Ohio Canal and Ohio River at different points ; 
the one entering Pennsylvania and passing down the Big 
Beaver River, the other entering the Ohio just at the State 
line ; and also the Whitewater Canal, connecting Cincinnati 
with the great Indiana Canal, and so with the whole interior 
of that State. There are also in progress, two railroads from 
Sandusky, one to connect with the Miami Canal at Dayton, 
the other running into the centre of Huron County. 

But perhaps the best idea that we can give of the com- 
mercial facilities, natural and acquired, of Ohio, will be by 
the following statement, showing the number of counties 
bordering on the Ohio and Lake Erie, and also how many 
are crossed by a canal, railroad, or Macadamized road, now 
actually made or in progress. 

There are in Ohio seventy-five counties. * 

Upon the Ohio River lie . . . . .14 

and, of these, seven have through their interior either a 
canal, railroad, or Macadamized road. 

Upon the Lake, lie ...... 7 

and, of these, three have through their interior a railroad 
or canal. 

Canals, now made or making, pass through . 32 

Railroads, now in progress, pass through . . 6 

Macadamized roads, made or in progress, pass through 5 
Of the seventy-five, remain unimproved by canal, 
railroad, or McAdam road, though most have 
turnpike roads, . . . . . . 11 

75 



And nowhere, among those yet mentioned, have we includ- 
ed ten canal, and forty-one railroad companies, which have 
as yet done nothing ; though, in some of the largest, suffi- 

* Not including a new county erected last winter, called Erie. 
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cient stock is taken to enable them to begin operations as 
soon as the money market is easier. 

Nor should we omit to mention, that by a law of 1 836- 
7, when one half of the stock of a turnpike-road, or two thirds 
of that of a canal, or railroad, is taken by individuals, and the 
object is approved of by those who have charge of the public 
works of the State, the governor is authorized to subscribe 
in the name of the State for the balance. Under this law, 
in January last, nine turnpike-roads, three railroads, and two 
canals had been approved of by the Board of Public Works ; 
and, in February, the State had become interested with indi- 
viduals and companies to the amount of $1,054,311*10. 

The third of these improvements, which have produced, 
and will produce, the most permanent influence on Ohio, is 
the system of common schools. 

The Ordinance of 1787 provided, that, "religion, morali- 
ty, and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall be for ever encouraged." In the previous Ordi- 
nance of 1785, regulating the sale of lands in the West, 
Section No. 16 of every township was reserved "for the 
maintenance of public schools within the said township." 
And the Constitution of Ohio, using the words of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, says, that "schools and the means of instruc- 
tion shall for ever be encouraged by legislative provision." 
In accordance with the feelings shown in these several 
clauses, the governors of Ohio always mentioned the subject 
of education with great respect in their messages, but nothing 
was done to make it general. It was supposed, that people 
would not willingly be taxed to educate the children of their 
poor neighbours ; not so much because they failed to perceive 
the necessity that exists for all to be educated, in order that 
the commonwealth may be safe and prosperous ; but because 
a vast number, that lived in Ohio, still doubted whether Ohio 
would be their ultimate abiding-place. They came to the 
West to make money rather than to find a home, and did not 
care to help educate those whose want of education they 
might never feel. 

Such was the state of things until about the year 1816, at 
which time several persons in Cincinnati, who knew the 
benefits of a free-school system, united, and commenced a 
correspondence with different portions of the State. Their 
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ideas being warmly responded to, by the dwellers in the 
Ohio Company's purchase, and the Western Reserve more 
particularly, committees of correspondence were appointed 
in the different sections, and various means were resorted to, 
to call the attention of the public to the subject ; among the 
most efficient of which was the publication of an Education 
Jllmanac at Cincinnati. This work was edited by Nathan 
Guilford, a lawyer of that place, who had from the first taken 
a deep interest in the matter. For seven or eight years this 
gentleman and his associates labored silently and ceaselessly 
to diffuse their sentiments-, before any attempt was made to 
bring the subject into the legislature. At length, in 1824, 
it having been ascertained, that a strong feeling existed in 
favor of a common-school system through the eastern and 
northeastern parts of the State, and it being also known that 
the western men, who were then bringing forward their 
canal schemes, wished to secure the assistance of their less 
immediately benefited fellow-citizens, it was thought to be 
a favorable time to bring the free-school proposition for- 
ward ; the understanding being, that, as neither the friends 
of canals, nor those of schools, were strong enough by them- 
selves to carry their project, each should assist the other. 
This understanding, which was rather implied than ex- 
pressed, has led some to say, that the free-school system 
was attained by "log-rolling" ; which saying, though true in 
one sense, is not to be understood in the sense that refers to 
individual solicitation and promise. On this occasion Cin- 
cinnati sent to the Senate Mr. Guilford, whose avowed and 
main object in thus entering public life was to help on the ac- 
complishment of his favorite project, and to that he devoted 
himself during the session. Many thought his toil useless ; 
some of the leading men said, the measure was unconstitu- 
tional, unwise, and against popular feeling entirely ; but they 
proved false prophets, as it was carried by a very large vote, 
and became a popular measure. 

The Reverend Manasseh Cutler, one of the leading directors 
of the Ohio Company, stood by the side of the chief projec- 
tor of the school-law at the bar of the House of Representa- 
tives when the final vote was taken upon it ; and, as the 
Speaker announced the result, the old man raised his hands 
and uttered the words of Simeon, " Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word ; for 
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mine eyes have seen thy salvation ! " It was a touching 
and true tribute. 

Mr. Guilford, having brought about the particular good 
which he had in view, became a private citizen again, setting 
to the common political aspirants of the country an example 
well worthy their consideration. He still lives, and praise 
would here be misplaced ; but no one can doubt, looking 
only to the object he effected, that his name will ever be 
remembered with those of the great benefactors of Ohio 
and the West. 

During the thirteen years, that have passed since free 
schools were first established, some changes have been made 
in the laws respecting them, one of the most important of 
which was the appointment, eighteen months since, of a 
Superintendent, whose business it is to collect all the infor- 
mation possible respecting the state of the public schools, of 
the school funds, and of the effects of the system, which 
he is to make public annually, in the form of a Report to the 
legislature ; and, to assist in the diffusion of his knowledge, he 
is, by the school law of the past winter, to publish a journal 
every second month, devoted to education. The Super- 
intendent made his first Report last January, which Report 
was very favorable, inasmuch as it represents the people 
throughout the State to be very anxious to have such meas- 
ures taken, as shall render the means of general education 
more accessible than they have yet been made. The Report 
contains sixty-five pages, and exhibits at length the evils of 
the present arrangement, with suggestions for the future ; 
which suggestions, having been embodied in an act, were, in 
the main, adopted with great unanimity by the legislature, 
much of whose time and attention last winter was given to 
the subject of education. The great evils have been a want 
of funds, and an injudicious division of those that the State 
possessed. The idea now brought forward is, to have, 
yearly, two hundred thousand dollars, at least, distributed 
through the State, according to the number of youth in 
each township, on such principles as will secure to each 
township an equal additional sum, to be raised by the town- 
ships respectively ; by which plan every child in the State 
would have about eighty cents yearly. For the present 
state of the school funds, we refer our readers to the statisti- 
cal abstract, at the close of this article. 

vol. xlvii. — no. c. 7 
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Another legislative step, which showed the feeling that 
exists on the subject of education, was the commission given 
to Professor Stowe, two years since, to examine the public 
schools of Europe, whither he was going to purchase a libra- 
ry for Lane Seminary. His Report was made to the legis- 
lature during the last winter, and is a very interesting one ; 
clear, condensed, and practical. This feeling has shown 
itself also by education conventions, and in the yearly meet- 
ing of teachers, which takes place at Cincinnati. 

Nor have High Schools and Colleges been disregarded by 
Ohio, though it is the general feeling that they, as the Super- 
intendent says, "will, as a natural consequence, grow out of 
good common schools." In the Ohio Company's purchase 
two townships were given by Congress for a university, and 
its place of location was called Athens. The present in- 
come from the lands owned by this institution is four thou- 
sand dollars. There are four professorships, and, during 
1835 — 6, this College had from ninety -five to one hundred 
students ; during the present year there are but fifty-three. 

There is another college at Marietta, established in 1832, 
which is doing very well. 

In the Miami neighbourhood are, — the Miami University, 
at Oxford, Butler county, chartered in 1809, endowed with 
one township of excellent land, and now containing about 
one hundred and sixty students ; — the Cincinnati College, at 
Cincinnati, incorporated in 1819, but, for many years pre- 
vious to 1835, entirely quiescent; now, however, in full op- 
eration again, having, in March last, an Academical Depart- 
ment with one hundred and eighty- two scholars, most of 
them youths in the primary and preparatory classes ; a law 
class of eighteen ; and a medical class of one hundred and 
twenty-five ; with eighteen teachers ; — the Woodward Col- 
lege and High School, at Cincinnati, well endowed, and hav- 
ing about one hundred and fifty students ; — and the Lane Sem- 
inary, about two miles from Cincinnati, which is now a pure- 
ly theological seminary, of the Presbyterian sect. This in- 
stitution, in March last, contained forty-two students, and five 
teachers ; it also possesses a library of ten thousand volumes, 
which is, for its size, one of the most complete in the United 
States. 

In the Western Reserve, we have the Western Reserve 
College, at Hudson, Portage county, with one hundred and 
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seven scholars, two years since ; the Willoughby University, 
in Cuyahoga county, incorporated in 1834, and but partially 
organized ; and the Oberlin Institute, in Lorraine county, in- 
corporated in 1834, and containing, in 1836, three hundred 
and ten students, ninety-two of whom were girls. 

Besides these, are Kenyon College, at Gambia, Knox coun- 
ty, an Episcopal Seminary, with one hundred thousand dol- 
lars' worth of property, and educating more than two hundred 
students ; Franklin College, in Harrison county, chartered 
in 1825, from which, in 1837, graduated nine young men; 
and two Medical colleges, one at Worthington, Franklin 
county, and the other at Cincinnati, the latter being a State 
institution.* 

We may also mention, in this connexion, the State Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb ; the ninth Annual Report of 
which, in 1837, shows that one hundred and twenty-seven 
persons have received instruction therein; — that for the Blind, 
opened a year since, and containing eleven pupils, under the 
temporary arrangement which exists until the building, now 
erecting, is finished ; — and the Lunatic Asylum, which, 
it is thought, will be in operation during the coming autumn^; 
the building (of two hundred and ninety-five feet front, 
and capable of containing one hundred and twenty patients, 
each having a room, beside officers, and those patients that 
require strict confinement,) being nearly completed. 

We have thus, in a hasty and incomplete, but we trust, 
not wholly useless manner, presented an outline of the ag- 
ricultural, manufacturing, and commercial advantages of the 
State of Ohio ; together with the prospect she has for afford- 
ing to all her children an ample intellectual education. We 
will now only point to some of the more prominent influences, 
that will bear upon the individual spiritual well-being of 
her citizens; — that object for which government, civiliza- 
tion, and knowledge, all exist ; and leave our readers to 
prophesy, each for himself, her future destiny. 

The necessity for industry on the part of the people of 
Ohio, to which we have already referred, we regard as an 
important element toward determining the spiritual character 
of that people. To this we now add, — the climate, that 
permits labor, and, during most of the year, makes it 
grateful; the absence of slavery, which prevents the un- 

* For most of these facts we are indebted to the Ohio Gazetteer, of 1837. 
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natural prejudice against bodily labor, which that institution 
produces ; the division of the soil among its tillers ; their free- 
hold tenure ; the mixed character of the people, in respect 
to religious faith, social views, political and sectional pre- 
judices, — which mixture tends to make men less bigoted, 
and more catholic in their spirit ; the ease with which every 
community is approached by those from other portions, which 
forbids local habits and prejudices ; political freedom ; a con- 
tinual striving for social equality, which is, in substance, an 
antagonism to a reverence for mere wealth and professional 
knowledge, unsupported by ability and worth ; and a general 
disposition not to reject religion, but to refuse to receive any 
form of religious faith on the mere word of a teacher. 
These, with almost universal comfort in physical matters, 
and very general wealth ; and, also, universal information ; 
and every form of Christianity ; are, we believe, the influ- 
ences that Ohio contains within herself for the future devel- 
opement of her children. Whether they may be expected, 
considered with reference to the external influences that will 
also bear upon her, to produce something like a Christian 
State, socially, politically, and religiously, all may judge as 
well as we. But if they do not, if, on the contrary, they 
lead to worldliness, and anarchy, and irreligion, — are we 
therefore to despair ? Because this people is not fitted for 
freedom, is freedom, therefore, not fitted for man ? We re- 
ject all such views. Through freedom alone can man be- 
come what he should be ; and, though America may but 
prove, what other lands have proved, each in its time, that 
he is still unfitted to escape wholly from pupilage, we look 
forward with not only hope, but faith, to the day when so- 
ciety shall be, not a mass of warring parties, but a Christian 
brotherhood ; and we do this because, in the past, we see 
man ever advancing to this point. 

In conclusion we give the following statistical abstract. 

Population op Ohio. 
By the census of 1830, it was 937,903, of which number 
9,568 were free blacks. Now estimated at more than a million 
and a half, by the best judges. 

Lands. 
Ohio contains about twenty-five million acres. 
In 1831, the United States still owned five million acres; 
" 1837, they owned not more than three million. 
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In 1834, seventeen million acres were returned for taxation, at 
an average value (excluding town lots) of a little 
less than three dollars ; 
" 1837, the returns from sixty-one counties (those from four- 
teen not being reported) gave about fourteen millions 
and a half of acres. 
The value of the whole real estate of Ohio (fifteen million 
acres and town lots) in 1836, was estimated at $ 67,800,000 
The Committee on Finance (March, 1838,) 

think it should have been .... 200,000,000 

Or, if the estimate be on twenty -two million acres, 235,000,000 

State Revenue and Expenditure. 

Receipts during the year ending Nov. 15th, 1836, 205,922-44 
" " J " " " " 1837, 301,543-28 
Expenses " " " " " 1836, 208,276-17 
" " " " " 1837, 274,071-40 
Of the Receipts for 1837, 
Taxes on assessed property, (lands and houses, 
town lots, merchants' capital, pleasure car- 
riages, horses, and cattle,) .... 214,209-15 
Tax on banks, insurance companies, and bridge 

companies 48,378-07 

Tax on lawyers and physicians, . . . 1910-59 

Tax on pedlers, 1086-08 

Former appropriations repaid, about . . 3000-00 

Of the Expenses for 1837. 

The legislature cost, 49,988-55 

Stationery, 10,688-09 

Printing, 17,692-44 

State officers and judges, .... 23,070-53 
Large sums were expended on the public asylums, &c. 
The rate of taxation varies in the different counties. In 
Hamilton county, in 1837, it was about eighteen mills on the 
dollar ; three and a quarter for State and canal purposes, and 
nearly six and a half for county purposes. In Trumbull county, 
it was between twelve and thirteen mills. The Finance Com- 
mittee estimate, on the present assessment of property, an 
average, through the State, of from eleven and a half to four- 
teen mills. 

For expenses of State government, 2 mills. 
" canals, .... 2 " 
" schools, . . . • 2| " 

" roads, .... 2 " 

" sundries, . . . . 3 " 

Towns and cities, . . . 2 J " 
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This is on an assessment, which makes the whole property 
of Ohio but | 91,250,000. The Committee think a true esti- 
mate would make it $291,000,000. So that taxes are only 
nominally high, on the true valuation; one mill and a half 
being enough for all purposes. 

State Debts. — January 1st, 1838. 

Borrowed at 5 per cent. ..... $550,000 

6 " " *4,670,000 

" from School Funds, at 6 per cent. . 1,067,005 
Other debts, amounting to nearly . . . 149,000 

It is estimated that the cost of the public works, now in hand, 
will, with the above and the State subscription to private works, 
cause the State debt, in three or four years, to be $ 13,500,000. 

Canals. 
Ohio Canal ; net tolls to October 31st, 1837, $282,407-28 
Expended in repairs and new work, to De- 
cember 1st, 1837, 155,751-55 

Miami Canal; net tolls to October 31st, 1837, 54,307-12 

Expenses, including large purchases of land, 

to obtain water power, ..... 85,635-96 

Expenditures during 1837, on other State works, 436,298 55 

In 1835, Canal interest and expenses came to . 309,891-47 

Their whole revenue, deducting repairs, 155,777-59 

" 1836, Expenses were . . . . . 294,463-30 

Revenue was but . . . . 138,930-33 

" 1837, Expenses were 409,540-54 

Revenue 280,782-53 

For 1838, the estimated expenses are . . 435,656 00 

" " " revenue is . . 373,686-00 

The above statements refer to all the State works, except the 
Wabash and Erie, and the Dayton and Maumee Canals; the 
interest upon the cost of which may be paid, it is thought, 
without taxes, in consequence of the public lands given by the 
United States toward their construction. 

As yet, the net revenue from tolls on the canals, has not 
been more than three per cent, on the cost; and, while new 
works are making, that for some time yield little, this de- 
ficiency will continue. 

On the Ohio and Miami Canals, the receipts are rapidly ap- 
proaching the interest on their cost; in 1838, allowing less 

" This is from the Report of the Finance Committee; the Auditor's 
Special Report, February 8th, makes it $ 1,200,000 more. 
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than the annual increase for some years past, we may expect 
the tolls to be, net, . .... $360,000 

Repairs and superintendence, .... 80,000 

Net revenue, 4-j- per cent 280,000 

Interest on their cost, (say, $ 6,000,000,) . . 355,000 

To be made up by taxes, &c $ 75,000 

The following table shows the increase of the exportation of 
some of the staples, by the Ohio Canal, northward, through 
Cleveland; and also of the tolls. 

1833. 1834. 1836. 1837. 

Wheat, bushels, 386,760 333,868 464,756 548,697 

Corn, " 74,913 2,653 392,281 280,374 

Coal, mineral, 49,131 95,634 84,924 184,646 

Flour, barrels, 98,302 105,326 167,539 207,593 

Pork, " 22,758 33,884 13,496 43,513 

Lard, pounds, 498,724 825,648 636,409 1,555,536 

Tolls received at Tolls received on whole Tolls received on 
Cleveland. line of the Ohio Canal. both Canals. 

In 1833, $ 51,835-74 $ 136,092-70 $ 186,563-33 

" 1834, 62,730-35 159,977-23 210,018'22 

" 1836, 60,583-36 206,864-91 257,975-43 

" 1837, 80,051-26 292,836-10 355,769-50 

N. B. This account of tolls is of each year to December 1 st ; and therefore 

differs, somewhat, from the returns to November 1st, previously given. The 

great rise from 1836 to 1837 is, in part, owing to an increase in the rate of 

tolls. 

Schools. 

Number of School Districts in Ohio, more than . . 8,000 

' ' Children between four and twenty-one 

years, more than .... 500 000 

" Children at school, nearly . . . 228,000 

Public Schools, 4,336 

Private " 2,175 

" Teachers, male and female, about . 8,000 

Amount paid teachers yearly, public and private, $ 465,738 

Number of School-houses, ..... 4,378 

School Funds. 
School lands sold, and proceeds funded, and, ex- 
cepting $6,800, paying 6 per cent. . $1,153,239-56 
Proceeds of lands sold and not paid in, . . 400,000-00 

Lands unsold, but generally paying rent, . . 880,000-00 
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Interest on funded proceeds, and receipts from 

unsold lands, ...... $ 88,78634 

Taxes for school purposes, .... 140,000-00 

Interest on surplus revenue, .... 100,363-00 

Subscription, &c 109,788-00 

To be paid for tuition to public schools, 1837-8, $ 438,937-34 

N. B. The school lands include, beside the section given for education by 
the Ordinance of 1785, lands given in lieu thereof in the Virginia Reservation, 
in the Connecticut Reservation, and in the United States Military District; 
and also the Salt Lands. In addition to the above revenue, the legislature, 
during the past winter, gave to the School Fund the tax on banks, &c. ; 
and the whole revenue for 1838-9, will be more than $500,000. 

Penitentiary. 
Receipts from labor of convicts, for the year end- 
ing November 30th, 1837, ... $42,920-96 
Expenses of every kind during that year, . . 34,768-44 

Net profit, 8,152-52 

To which should be added, labor of convicts on 

the Penitentiary itself, ..... 4,405-45 

$ 12,557-97 

Number of prisoners December 1st, 1836, 314) 4 g g 

Received during the year 1837, . . 145 \ 
Discharged (26), pardoned (24), died, &c. . . . 67 

December 1st, 1837, ; . . 392 
In 1835, were received 150 new prisoners; in 1836, 112; in 
1837, 145. Of the 145 convicted during the last year, 18 were 
guilty of burglary; 18 of counterfeiting; 47 of grand larceny; 
20 of horse stealing. From New York, were 32 of them; 23 
from Pennsylvania; 21 from Ohio; 11 from Virginia; and 15 
from the New England States. 



Art. II. — The Poetical Works of John Milton. A new 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston : Hilliard, Gray, and Co. 
1836. 

The discovery of the lost work of Milton, the treatise 
" Of the Christian Doctrine, " in 1823, drew a sudden at- 
tention to his name. For a short time the literary journals 
were filled with disquisitions on his genius ; new editions of 
his works, and new compilations of his life, were published. 



